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No picking at food when you start the meal with a good cold 
glass of Heinz Tomato Juice. It spurs the appetite. People eat 
with real relish. It’s the Heinz flavor that does it. The Heinz 
private strain of tomatoes produces a juice that’s robust in 
flavor, sweet yet delicately tart, and uniform year after year. 
It’s low in calorie content—21 calories per 100 grams of edible 
rh 12 portion. In handy 5% ounce “‘individuals,’’ 46 ounce tins, or 
number 10 tins. Heinz Tomato Juice will not separate in the 
glass. Order on your Heinz man’s next call. 
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CALIFORNIA PACK 


HEINZ TOMATO JUICE 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 
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Now! 6 Varieties of Kraft PC's 
for Perfect Portion Control ... 


A SAVING WITH EVERY SERVING 
OF THESE PRODUCTS: 


Al 























PC Jams and Jellies (/2-0z.)— grape, apple and currant 
jelly, strawberry jam, orange marmalade, cranberry sauce. 
Ketchup (1/2-0z.), Mustard (/-0z.) ¢ Maple-flavored 
Syrup (1%2-oz.) @ French Dressing ('/2-0z.) ¢ May- 
onnaise ('2-0z.) @ Miracle Whip Salad Dressing 
(Y2-oz.) @ Tartar Sauce (%-oz.) e Toppings (1-0z.) 


—caramel, chocolate, strawberry 


In no other way, at so little cost, can you get all these 
benefits. It’s ideally designed for individual service. 
Just consider Kraft PC’s advantages in your food 
service operation. 


Kraft’s quality foods, sealed in 
plastic for individual use 


Your patrons get nationally known Kraft quality, 
positive assurance of sanitary service and full measure 
without favoritism. 


Back-of-the-house convenience— Ordering, storing stock 
and taking inventory can be handled quickly when 
Kraft PC’s are purchased. No more bulk handling of 
jams, condiments, etc! No time spent portioning by 
hand—no waste. 


Front-of-the-house advantages—Kraft’s PC’s are easily 
kept at the points of service. It’s only a fraction of a 
second from PC tray to plate. 


Portion control is profit protection. Get both of these 
benefits. Buy Kraft PC Packs—the most efficient, 
most sanitary, most satisfactory way to serve these 
products. 





There are 20 PC’s to a tray. All are packed 10 
trays to a carton, except syrup, which is 5 trays 
per carton. PC’s are also available in Canada. 





THE NATION’S TASTE IS YOUR BEST BUYING GUIDE 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
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.. WITH 
SHAMPAINE-HARRIS 
FOOD TRUCKS... 
NEW! careteriA-ON-WHEELS 


Load it in the kitchen with food 

for 75! Wheel it to corridor or pantry 
near the patients . . . always under 
supervision of dietician. 

Hot and cold sections keep 

all the food “just right”. 

Space for trays, china, napkins, 
silverware. Everything handy. 





“PREFERRED BY PROGRESSIVE HOSPITALS” 


THE COMPLE EOF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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50 WEBSTER AVENUE, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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best cup of coffee 
begins... 


When you open a bag of Chase & Sanborn Fancy Mark 
you’ve started to make the best cup of coffee ever. 

Bag after bag of Chase & Sanborn produces the same 
full-bodied, flavorful coffee, because of highly selective 
buying, masterful blending and scientific roasting —especially 
for hotels and restaurants. It’s the coffee taste your guests 


enjoy . . . and look for when they dine out. 


Quick Quote from Ralph B. Smith, President—The 
Grace E. Smith Company, Toledo, Ohio, who says “The 
degree of success we have attained in operating cafeterias 
and service restaurants for more than 40 years is largely due 
in our opinion to our policy of buying and selling the finest 
foods the market affords. In line with this policy we serve 
Chase & Sanborn Fancy Mark Coffee exclusively in all of 
our operations as we think our customers appreciate and 
are entitled to the best coffee money can buy.” 


CHASE & SANBORN FANCY MARK COFFEE 


Watch for Chase & Sanborn’s “SHE DESERVES TO EAT OUT—at Least Once a Week” 
advertising campaign in Time, Newsweek, The New Yorker, Holiday and Reader’s Digest 


Because customers prefer 
meals with * 
_ 5 with “good coffee,” 
chase & Sanborn is the 
largest selling 
hotel and restaurant brand 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKERS 


RITZ CRACKERS 
and WAVERLY WAFERS 


Serve these two outstanding Nabisco favorites with 
salads, soups or beverages. Your customers will 
love their rich, delicious flavor and oven-fresh 
crispness. You are assured of top-quality products, 
thanks to the moisture-proof cellophane packets. 


“7 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


National Biscuit Co., Dept 27 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 
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Mrs. Cleo Maletis, personable Portland, Oregon housewife who last May 12 was named “Mrs. America,” symbolizing the average | 
American homemaker. Her selection over 48 other contestants as the 18th “Mrs. America” was based on her homemaking abilities. 


Mrs. America, with her background as The most important part of the meal naturally The food goes right from the Gas ranges 
a home economist, studies the menu of is the meat. Chef Tokarz’ modern Gas range into these special serving dishes. This 
the day with Manager Robert Ranck of assures him the meat and the rest of the meal same delicious food is also making the 
Sky Chef, and head chef, John Tokarz. will be done exactly right, exactly on time. Cleveland airport's restaurant famous. 





rs. America agrees... 


he finest food served in flight 


is cooked with GAS 


is is Mrs. America, 1956... Mrs. Cleo Maletis from Diego to Boston, and all of them are cooked with Gas. 
Portland, Oregon. Here at 10,000 feet in one of American In Cleveland, Mrs. America inspected the Sky Chef 
irline’s Flagships, she knows the food she is being facilities. She learned from Chef John Tokarz that the 
erved will be hot and delicious, thanks to Sky Chef same gas equipment used to cook the meals served in 
nd its modern Gas kitchens. flight also prepares hundreds of meals for daily visitors 
For this flight between Cleveland and New York, the to the airport’s main dining room. “It’s the same every- 
pod was prepared at the new Cleveland Hopkins Air- where,” she added. “All the famous restaurants I’ve 
ort. Fifteen minutes before flight time, the hot meals visited cook with gas... just as I do at home.” 

re transferred from the Magic Chef gas bake ovens Mrs. America’s right. If you would like to get the 
nd Vulcan gas ranges into warming ovens. Sky Chef same outstanding results, call your Gas Company now. 
ves nearly twelve million meals annually, from San American Gas Association. 


- average 
} abilities, 


s ranges The serving dishes are then placed in these warming ovens, and Final step. The number of passengers is checked, and the cold 
hes. This |taken to the plane. The food is always warm when the hostess dishes are prepared. Mrs. America finds the entire process fas- 
king the |is ready to serve the meal in flight. The menus are elaborate cinating as she helps to load the trays—the first time one of 

famous. |%d change daily to satisfy the most demanding air commuter. American Airlines passengers has helped prepare her own meal! 





Colonnade Room, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


The oreatest food service 
in Ameriea 





JOHN SEXTON & CO. 
CHICAGO 


LONG ISLAND CITY ® SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA ®© BOSTON ® PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS ® ATLANTA 
DETROIT ® INDIANAPOLIS 


Ss 





Outstanding hotels and restaurants proudly serve Sexton 
Quality Foods. Sexton sells and services directly more 
public eating places of every size than any other whole- 
sale grocer in America. Across the nation, the name Sexton 
has become a synonym for food excellence in the esteem 
of exacting stewards and chefs. Sexton achieves this top 
position in its field by insuring unvarying high standards 
in food quality—and by providing exceptional extent and 
variety. With its own coast-to-coast network of ware- 
houses and a great white fleet of trucks, Sexton can 
deliver swiftly everywhere. Sexton service is designed to 
fit every institutional need. 


FOR HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
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Women’s Jobs: Now and 


in the Future’ 


ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs and 
Director, Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


FOR THE LAST fifteen years, the number of women 
gainfully employed has been steadily rising. You 
remember the 1940’s during World War II, when 
women were given their big impetus into American 
industry—and when, it was assumed, they would 
return in prodigious numbers to their previous orbits, 
right out of their jobs. For a very brief period, some 
of them did, but not for long. The statistical chart 


of women-in-the-labor-force has taken a spectacular 


upward turn, to the amazement and surprise of 
everyone, perhaps even to the women themselves. 
Young women entering the labor market today 
are standing before the open door of opportunity, 
opportunity undreamed of a few decades ago. Since 
entering industry during World War II, women have 
shown that they, like men, can give a fine perform- 
ance in practically every line of endeavor and can 
fill shortages in such fields as engineering, chemistry, 
medicine, business, and—-where they are desperately 
needed—teaching. It is not hard for the young 
woman of today to find a job, but it is important 
that she find one she can enjoy and one that she can 
pick up if she leaves the labor market for a few years 
to marry and raise a family. The family and the 
American home still remain the core of our national 
life, but American women, as you all know and many 
of you are experiencing, often fill dual, even multiple 
roles enormously well. Sometimes your capacity is 
the envy and amazement of our friends abroad. 
Statistics on the current employment of women 
like these of our present national economy-——show 
that the number of employed women is at an all-time 
high in our nation’s history. It has reached almost 
22 million. These women represent 35 per cent of 
all women in our population, and almost one-third 
of all our civilian workers. The total number of 


1 Presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Milwaukee, on October 9, 1956. 


workers (excluding our Armed Forces) has reached 
almost 67 million, a figure which would have seemed 
ephemeral and visionary only a decade ago. It is 
against this background of our expanding national 
economy that you must think about your future and 
the future of those many equally dedicated young 
women who will follow in your professional foot- 
steps. It is a future into which they can look with an 
assurance that you have indeed blazed a trail for 
them which they would do well to follow as faith- 
fully and as devotedly as have all present-day 
dietitians. 


New Fields of Opportunity 


The entrance of women in an expanded number of 
skilled occupations, some traditionally considered 
men’s exclusive fields, has affected women in profes- 
sional life. As an example, a large number of women 
are entering the professions of chemistry, theology, 
law, accounting, writing-editing-journalism, and 
engineering. Women are entering these fields in an 
imaginative and rather progressive way. They are 
appearing in so many lists of new specializations 
within established fields of work as to close the gap 
to a narrow shaft between them and the traditional 
fields of those so-called ‘‘men”’ professions. Women, 
today, are serving as laboratory technicians, medical- 
record librarians, educational secretaries, medical 
secretaries, and—this is a new classification—the 
programmers, who prepare and feed problems to 
mammoth electronic calculators. The relatively new 
career field for women—electronics, which is de- 
manding the same high skills as are demanded of 
men—is opening up to women because of the great 
shortages in this field. And, of course, the field of 
television has been calling on trained women for 
several years—and needs more women. I know 
personally, not only young beginners, but mature 
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women in hard won key positions where the assist- 
ance they render to intensive program and research 
is invaluable. 

New expanding fields are opening up through in- 
ventions, that is, the fields in the service industries 
and occupations, where there will be a need for 
dietitians and nutrition experts. Our government is 
giving wide financial assistance and additional sup- 
port to expanding hospital construction and research 
facilities on a national scale, with funds to be utilized 
at the state and local levels where the needs are best 
understood and the community most ready to pro- 
ceed with expansion. 


Programs to Alleviate Shortages 


Perhaps you are wondering what we in the Depart- 
ment of Labor have been doing about the shortages I 
have just mentioned. We have developed a number 
of programs. 

Let me tell you how we assisted in one crucial need. 
In cooperation with the Office of Education and 
many educators and professional groups, we formed 
a committee to solve the crucial problem of the 
teacher shortage. We felt that, from a rough estimate, 
there were at least a half million mature women, 
college graduates, through fifty-four years of age 
and with no small children, who, if carefully re- 
cruited, would enjoy and could be enrolled in accel- 
erated refresher courses leading to teaching 
certificates. A plan worked out by the committee 
was exceedingly successful, and we believe that today 
there are probably one hundred colleges and univer- 
sities offering these accelerated courses, enabling 
these otherwise unemployed mature women to 
contribute measurably to the nation’s needs and to 
give themselves a fresh viewpoint in a highly useful 
job. 

Here it is interesting to observe that well over half 
of today’s women workers are over thirty-nine years 
of age. I mention this because it illustrates so vividly 
that more and more women are entering or remain- 
ing in the labor force. More and more mature women 
are apt to need a job and an income. This situation 
led us to develop another program. In Baltimore and 
in Boston, we have sponsored “Earning Opportuni- 
ties Forums” to help mature women get jobs or 
market their abilities. Other communities are now 
asking how they, too, may present a forum in their 
areas. These forums are organized at the community 
level, where they do the most direct good and where, 
it is felt, the community itself can be its own best 
arbiter of its own needs in terms of employment and 
production. All community agencies in the area 
work together to shape the project—usually a one- 
day program with follow-up activities. These 
agencies include women’s and men’s organizations; 
church groups; labor unions; employers; state and 
local labor departments; and state and local employ- 
ment services. The forums also have the cooperation 
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of all local groups concerned with adult vocational 
education and training—the counseling and guidance 
—needed in the mature woman’s search for a job. It 
is a concerted community action program that meets 
the problem at the local level. 


International Programs Affecting Women 


These are but two of the action programs in which 
we have been marshalling our forces to assist in new 
ways the welfare of mature, qualified, responsible 
women who need a supplementary income to offset 
cut-offs of a husband’s earnings and inadequacies of 
pensions. 

Another type of project, one with long-range 
objectives, is still having reverberations of success. 
We called this “Operation, American Home.” Mind- 
ful, again, that the home is woman’s first obligation, 
we invited eighty outstanding European women 
leaders—forty from France and forty from Italy— 
to visit the United States and see for themselves 
what American women are doing, how they work 
through organizations and as individuals, how they 
raise their families and still maintain an articulate 
voice in their communities. One of our main ob- 
jectives was to build friendships, to bring out some 
of the depth and the breadth that we felt American 
women have possessed ever since they were pioneer 
wives of colonial settlers. Our French and Italian 
women visitors were all community leaders, able to 
impart with authority what they had seen of Ameri- 
can life. These women visited here for approximately 
eight weeks, lived mostly in American homes, saw 
the industrial, educational, social, and_ religious 
aspects of our lives. It was an exhilarating exchange 
which we all felt worth while. A few of the remarks 
of these women will indicate their appreciation of 
the opportunity. 

An Italian woman leader observed: ‘I learned a 
great deal from visiting your agricultural schools 
which stressed practical teaching, and I think that 
this kind of program could be profitably developed 
in Italy. I shall try to make known these views on 
agricultural education and vocational training to 
directors of the newly opened agricultural school in 
Naples.” 

One of the French women said: “I would like to 
bring back to the hospital where I am a medical 
social worker the idea of weekly meetings of special- 
ists within the hospital. I think occupational therapy 
should be developed in France. ..I would like to 
introduce to France the way your budgets are voted 
on. They are streamlined and simple.”’ 

This comment came from another Italian woman: 
“The thing that struck me most was the wonderful 
cooperation in the field of religion. To see how 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants work together is 
most impressive. It was indeed a revelation to see 
how the exponents of these religions could, by co- 
operating, be of such benefit to the people.” 
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These remarks all tended to reflect a growing 
sense that women the world over share the same 
goals, the same objectives: peace and the opportu- 
nity to be of constructive usefulness within their 
communities, and to extend this usefulness to their 
governments wherever possible. 


ILO Conference 


This observation was even more apparent to me, when 
in July 1957 I had the opportunity of being in 
Geneva as advisor to the United States group at the 
International Labor Organization conference. Later 
I visited in France. I saw some of the same women 
who had been guests in this country. Everywhere in 
Europe both men and women made the same com- 
ments: “You American women are the pathfinders. 
You are the trail blazers.”” And this is what I would 
like to emphasize to you: you are these pathfinders; 
you are the trail blazers; you are the professional 
women, the trained and cultured minds, who repre- 
sent— individually and as a powerful organization— 
the tremendous achievements that American women 
stand for in the thoughts of women and men abroad 
when they turn to us for leadership. 

In the progress American women have made in 
the last decades, which has been spectacular since 
The American Dietetic Association was organized 
in 1917, there is still something to be done. We see 
the tremendous progress women have made in pro- 
fessions. You so well exemplify that. We see the 
astounding progress women have made in the labor 
force. We count the long forward strides they have 
made in public life. But all of this, I feel, is not 
enough. These strides women have made in public 
life are not commensurate with progress in the pro- 
fessions, in industry, and in business. 

When I think of the professional strides women 
have made, I think of your progress in setting up 
exhilarating and scholarly educational background 
requirements for your profession. I think of the 
delineations of job specializations you have outlined. 
I think of the high standards you have set for mem- 
bership in your professional organization. This is 
an ideal example of what American women are 
working for and achieving in their chosen professions. 

Let me suggest a few goals which still remain to be 
achieved—by yourselves, by all American women 
goals which dovetail with your own, and those of our 
nation. 


Dietitians in the World of the Future 


I am speaking now of the world of the future, and 
first of the role which dietitians will be expected to 
play in that world. As I see it, the future for women 
in your profession encompasses the broad obligations 
for the continuance and extension, where possible, 
of your fundamental job of helping to maintain a 
healthy and productive nation. From childhood on 
throughout school life, into the family, into all 
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our hospitals, institutions, colleges, and the increas- 
ing number of industrial plants, and in the Armed 
Services—your work is not only to benefit the 
individual but, in longer-range considerations, to 
contribute to the effectiveness of the healthy status 
of this nation’s vast and expanding population. You 
will face new challenges which will come with new 
expansions. Because of the close inter-relationship of 
your work with scientific, industrial, and medical 
changes, it might even be said that your challenges 
will be greater than those faced by women in other 
work. 

The potential is great and the challenge equally 
so, because your profession of dietetics and nutrition 
is closely related to the effective utilization of this 
nation’s great human and intellectual resources. Our 
nation requires and depends on the best abilities 
and skills of all workers. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell, in a recent address, expressed it in this 
very pointed manner: 

“Our material well-being is the result of a scheme 
of things in which your place is of importance. The 
creative and inventive talent of a few cannot be 
translated into useful objects for the many without 
an array of experts, skilled workers, specialists, 
supervisors, management heads, production plan- 
ners, and the like. It is to the men and women who 
can abstract, visualize, envision, direct, promote, 
and invent that the country turns for continuing 
skill and direction. It ison the people who can trans- 
late vision into reality that the country depends for 
its future health.” 

Perhaps you saw and read with interest, as I did, 
the recent article in Fortune Magazine by Katherine 
Hamill (1) referring to thirty-six top women in 
executive posts in industry and business—~-a group of 
women “tycoons.” I mention this because I feel it is 
not too much to expect that some of you will be— 
perhaps already are—in this category. 

I think you will agree with me that if we have al- 
ready shown that women constitute almost one- 
third of our labor force and that half of these women 
are over thirty-nine years of age, the conclusion is 
inescapable: let us have more women heads of their 
own businesses, and more women creating more jobs 
for other women. Why? Because in so doing, it is 
inevitable that these very jobs you are creating—and 
filling—the top executive posts, will have the prac- 
tical value of solving some of the problems which 
women understand and face in family life, in the 
home, and in the fields of education, community 
living, and government. 


Women in the Community and Public Life 


This influence which women have—and exercise— 
is even more important in community life. It is an 
effective power for good. To illustrate the increasing 
role women are playing in public life, and consider 
those who, like Clare Booth Luce and Frances Willis, 
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fill or have filled posts as Ambassadors abroad ; those 
who, like Lorena Hahn, Mary Lord, and Katherine 
Howard, three highly skilled and tactful women, are 
in policy-making posts in international affairs. 
Women hold four other presidential appointments in 
key government posts: Daphne Leeds, an able 
lawyer is Assistant Commissioner of Patents; Ivy 
Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United States; 
Dorothy McCullough Lee, Chairman of the Sub- 
versive Control Board; and Bernice Aitchison, in the 
Post Office Department holds a unique and difficult 
job for a woman, that of Director of Transportation 
Research. 

In elective positions are sixteen women in Con- 
gress, one of them a Senator, Margaret Chase Smith. 
When I give this next very round number of three 
hundred women in state legislatures, I come to a 
very important point for us all: this number is fewer 
than last year’s—fewer by eight. I think this is a 
vital situation to think about because this is the 
very point where women are needed. We have a 
great need for more women with your professional 
skills and education in the state legislatures. 

And so I would like to urge all of you to support 

and yourselves be—more women in public life. 
Start in your own communities, where, I am certain 
some of you can be and perhaps already are—active 
in programs relating to the betterment of community 
life. See that women are appointed to public office and 
that more women are elected to state offices. In 
that way, women will be able to achieve these better 
things which will affect our whole national well 
being in education, health, public housing, public 
roads, and labor. 


Women in International Life 


In the wider sphere of international activities, your 
influence can be and is being felt, perhaps even more 
than you think. I quoted the French and Italian 
women community leaders because their comments 
reveal so clearly how much our leadership means to 
them and how far our candle shines. Let us throw 
these beams even farther, for as we do so, we will 
continue to light up the seemingly dark corners 
where women in the world are still struggling to 
emerge into the light of common rudimentary educa- 
tion, into the light of political freedom, to the right 
of voting and the equal privileges of citizenship with 
men. 

The urgency of your contribution at the inter- 
national level becomes clearer when we realize how 
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much our leadership means in our world of the 
future. In November 1956 I attended a meeting of 
Experts on Women’s Employment in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in connection with the International 
Labor Office. There I had a rather unique oppor- 
tunity of meeting with women from other countries 
who are concerned with the employment problems 
of women. The women who attended—one from each 
country—came from Brazil, Burma, Egypt, Ger- 
many, India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, 
England, and Russia. Think what such an exchange 
of ideas—even on the broadest area—-can mean; the 
people-to-people, woman-to-woman approach that 
can help clear away misunderstandings! Think of 
what it meant to be able to tell them what our 
women’s organizations are doing in our own com- 
munities to speed the employment of women; to tell 
them how favorably American industries look on 
women as employees, frequently at higher than the 
machine-operational levels; and to describe how 
organizations such as yours prepare students to 
enter your profession, establish your own high pro- 
fessional and educational standards on your own 
autonomous base, and assist in the employment of 
all women trained in your field! Your vigorous 
idealism and practical vision is of tremendous value 
as a guide to all women who work. 

This is why you will continue to be what you have 
been for forty years—the pathfinders and _ trail 
blazers of yesterday, today, and the future. I feel 
that these words from President Eisenhower have a 
direct bearing on the work of the dietitian and other 
women workers: 

“each citizen plays an indispensable role. The 
productivity of our heads, our hands, and our hearts 
is the source of all the strength we can command, for 
both the enrichment of our lives and the winning of 
the peace. 

“No person, no home, no community can be be 
yond the reach of this call. We are summoned to 
act in wisdom and in conscience, to work with 
industry, to teach with persuasion, to preach with 
conviction, to weigh our every deed with care and 
with compassion. For this truth must be clear before 
us: whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the 
world must first come to pass in the heart of 
America.” 


Reference 


(1) Hamnit, K.: Three dozen top business women. For- 
tune 53: 168 (June), 1956. 


Vitamins added to milk for fortification purposes before separation remain in the skim 
milk in their proper share, according to K. G. Weckel, A. A. Mahdi, and H. T. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The vitamins do not remain in the cream. According to their tests, 
skim milk, cream, and fortified whole milk all contained the same amount of. vitamin D, 


quart for quart. 
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Telling vs. Teaching— 
Learning by Participation 


PAUL BERGEVIN 


Director, Community Services in Adult Education, 
Purdue and Indiana Universities, 
Bloomington 


Learning and teaching are both functions of responsible par- 

ticipation in a group situation. In a democracy, we must 

teach the learner to assume responsibility. To do this, we need 
the discussion methods of learning 


WE HAVE been lectured to and told by others for a 
large part of our lives—in homes, schools, and 
churches. Sometimes this method of instruction is 
necessary, but most of the time it is overdone. There 
are two important results of this telling which we 
must consider. 

(a) Many of us eventually become dependent on the 
teller. We lack confidence in ourselves because the 
teller knows so much and we so little. This tendency 
can and sometimes does continue until we are so 
fearful that almost anything we say could be said so 
much better by someone else that we say little or 
nothing. We have become fearful, and fear is no ally 
of creative learning. 

In a good teaching-learning situation, we learn 
how to help by helping. Even so, sometimes after the 
training in how to participate, we continue to sit in 
meetings and revert to our former pattern of waiting 
for a teacher to tell us. Occasionally some adult 
learners will take advantage of this reluctance on 
the part of those who want to be told, and they’ll 
start to ‘tell’? them. This, of course, is what the 
fearful member wants. He is relieved of a real share 
of responsibility. Now he can fall into his old be- 
havior pattern, and the teller also welcomes this 
opportunity because he can again express his desire 
to run things autocratically. Neither of these persons 
has learned what responsible participation is. 

The “teller” sometimes doesn’t wish to wait 
until the “listener” has a chance to establish himself 
in a climate conducive to learning—where fear 
plays a minor role. He wants to get work done! The 
“teller”? is unwilling to find out at first what the 
would-be-learner doesn’t know. But, unless we 
find out what we don’t know as well as what we do, 


! Presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Milwaukee, on October 12, 1956. 


that important step in learning, effective participa- 
tion, cannot take place. 

How do we discover what we don’t know? The 
first step is to feel that we can express ourselves and 
that this free expression will receive respectful 
consideration. The would-be-learner is often as 
responsible as the self-appointed teller for the break- 
down of this idea of learning together. This point 
can be illustrated by the patient whose physician 
asks him what’s wrong, and the patient replies, 
“You’re the doctor. That’s what I came to find out.” 

(b) Another result of this overemphasis on being 
told how to do everything by someone else is rebel- 
lion. Some of us are quite willing to subscribe to a 
pattern in which we do very little, if anything. But 
others may sit back and dare a leader or a teacher to 
do anything with them. We may have been in static 
learning situations for so long that we become resent- 
ful and over-critical when we’re in a group. Since 
we have not been involved in actual participation 
in learning or had a chance to express ourselves con- 
structively, some of us become supercritical, un- 
cooperative, and generally discontented. 

On the other hand, the person who has been 
“told” and restricted may react quite differently— 
and often does—when he is given new freedom in a 
group-learning situation. He may use the same tech- 
niques which were used on him so that he can escape 
the control he felt. When he uses these autocratic 
techniques in a group learning situation, a problem 
develops. This person is in a sense protecting himself 
from control by exercising it on others. He often will 
volunteer again and again for the leadership role. 


Value of Participation 


Active individual participation need not suffer even 
if the control-conscious person takes the helm 
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occasionally, provided he and his group have been 
trained in discussion methods of learning. By prac- 
ticing this training, we gradually gain some new 
insights about ourselves and others. We will begin 
to recognize excessive control. We will not go very 
far with the idea of the control-conscious person that 
“somebody has to run things if we’re going to get 
anywhere.”’ We will recognize that the statement is 
true when the “somebody” is increased to a number 
of persons who know how to work together. 

Both the over-passive person and the over-zealous 
group member are obvious drawbacks to programs 
based on active individual participation. That is 
why training in the teamwork of participation is 
necessary. But productive participation develops 
gradually and slowly—not rapidly or automatically. 
On the other hand, active participation does not 
mean that we all must talk or act all the time. Periods 
of silence aren’t to be feared and avoided. They can 
also be a form of participation and of learning. 

Adult learning which involves active individual 
participation is often more difficult to manage than 
a teacher-student arrangement. It also can be more 
productive; more can happen to the participants. 
We can learn subject matter and how to make it 
meaningful and useful. We can learn about ourselves 
and about our fellow-learners because we must work 
closely with them, not just sit next to them. We 
have many opportunities to learn how to accept 
responsibility by accepting it. We have a large 
share of the job to do ourselves. It is not going to be 
done for us by a leader or teacher anymore than a 
leader or teacher is going to “learn us.” 


Our Role as Teachers 


Everyone at some time or other, and more often than 
he realizes, is a teacher. Parents, supervisors in 
business, industry, and service enterprises, ministers, 
and many professional persons are teachers. 

If by teaching we mean directing, guiding, and 
showing persons how to do something, and assuming 
the responsibility for helping persons to change or 
adjust their attitudes, feelings, or beliefs, then many 
of us spend a large part of our time at this task. If 
we associate the teaching-learning process exclusively 
with the classroom, then, of course, we assume that 
not much happens to a person after he leaves school. 
As a matter of fact, a great part of learning that 
takes place in a person’s life, either constructively 
or otherwise, happens after he leaves school, or in 
places other than the classroom. Certainly a person 
is actively engaged in the teaching-learning process 
as a parent and as a worker. As a matter of fact, 
for good or ill, we are involved in this process most 
of the time. Either we are helping someone to under- 
stand how to do something or trying to convince 
him of some belief of ours. This is accomplished 
either by direct contact or through books, news- 
papers, television, and so on. 
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For something that occupies so much of our lives 
as the teaching-learning process, most of us have 
done very little to try to understand much about 
how we learn best and how we can teach. 

For untold centuries, the generally accepted way 
for one who has teaching responsibilities (and that 
includes most of us) has been to tell the would-be- 
learner. When I went to school we had to line up and 
march to every class to what was loosely referred 
to as music from a phonograph playing the Stars 
and Stripes Forever. Teachers were stationed every 
so often clapping their hands to the rhythm to see 
that we didn’t get out of step. This was a regular 
public school—not a reform school. We reached our 
rooms, sat for a couple of hours until we became so 
restless that we were ready to jump through the 
ceiling; then we would have a recess designed to 
wear off all that pent-up youthful energy so we 
would come back to the classroom and sit quietly 
for another hour and a half. The theory must have 
been that if we were sufficiently exhausted physically 
we would sit still long enough to be educated. 

Education at that time was not, as Aristotle so 
eloquently put it, “in the nature of things.’’ Too 
little was known about a young person and how he 
learned. Little imagination was called for, and 
stimulating the creative potential was of little con- 
cern to the teaching personnel. 

Later I spent four years learning the electrician’s 
trade in a large Chicago industry. A common remark 
whenever a mistake was made by the apprentices 
was: ‘‘Why didn’t you use your head?” By and large, 
little real teaching was done to teach the apprentices 
to “‘use their heads.” They were told to do this, told 
to do that, just as the youngsters were in grade 
school, so that when a moment arose when they 
needed to assume some specific responsibility they 
would naturally wait for someone to tell them. 


Need to Teach Responsibility 


Teaching and learning in and out of the formal school 
involves infinitely more than the telling of subject 
matter or content. We must know what responsi- 
bility means in a free society and how to take our 
share. We must know how to live with ourselves 
and others. We must be educated to assume respon- 
sibility by being given opportunities to participate 
in situations where we share that responsibility. 

Now education has made some outstanding forward 
moves since the hickory stick, or fear, was used as 
the chief stimulator. In any period of change, mis- 
understandings are common. Tor the most part, 
physical persuasion is now looked on with disfavor, 
but the authoritarian idea of some kind of force is 
still dominant. Psychologic methods of stimulating 
fear are less noticeable to many of us than physical 
methods. Therefore, those who still cling to an over- 
emphasis on the authoritarian try to learn and apply 
these more subtle methods. 
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It seems to me that the root of the problem lies in 
our attitude toward the whole social adventure of 
living of which this teaching process is a part. When 
we come to grips with some of the social ideas which 
have helped to make us what we are, we are better 
able to determine calmly the teaching-learning 
process in terms of what it is supposed to do and 
what it is doing. 

Of course, there are always dangers in trying to 
oversimplify to make a point. We all would rather 
have it definitely this way or that. We realize, how- 
ever, that most social problems don’t arrange them- 
selves so neatly. 


Philosophies of Society 


I should like to suggest two different notions on 
social organization. So different are these points of 
view that nations, since recorded history, have 
grown and died on one or the other of these two 
philosophies, with of course some modifications in 
their interpretation and method of carrying them 
out. 

One philosophy expresses the view that, by and 
large, people are unable to handle themselves and, 
therefore, the philosopher-king or someone who 
“knows”? must lead the way and the people follow. 
The people learn what is “‘good for them” from some 
one, or some small group, who is supposed to know. 
Those who oppose this idea hold that, with certain 
conditions met, people are willing and able to 
work out their problems together with limited guid- 
ance or help from leaders who are, in turn, respon- 
sible to the people. The former idea is often called 
totalitarian, the latter democratic. 

Naturally educational ideas have been built 
around these social concepts. But no idea is either 
black or white—it usually contains shades of gray. 
For example, what we interpret as the democratic 
idea has some elements of authoritarianism contained 
within it. Democracy, as we think of it, is a dynamic 
force which attempts to offer us as much freedom as 
ve are able to handle effectively. Democracy assumes 
that we can learn to shoulder responsibility and 
enjoy privileges consistent with the well-being of 
our fellow citizens. But we must learn how to do this. 
Democracy, of course, does not imply that a person 
is born civilized; rather, a person must be exposed to 
the civilizing process through education. 

During this process we learn what our elders 
knew, which means we are taught what happened 
before. This is very similar to a totalitarian idea of 
learning. But the real difference occurs when people 
are treated as creative beings, each of whom can 
and must contribute his share of skills and knowledge 
to the whole of society. Our contribution in democ- 
racy is based on what happened in the past and is 
made dynamic and exciting by pressing forward 
with new ideas into the future. 

Tradition plays an important role in both kinds of 
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education. Without carefully examining what has 
gone before, each generation would be denied the 
insights and helpful experiences of the past. Thus 
the difference is not that one or the other ignores or 
puts more or less emphasis on experience, but that in 
democracies people are thought of as significant 
personalities, as dignified human beings capable, 
with proper education and guidance, of discovering 
their own needs and of taking purposeful and intel- 
ligent steps together to satisfy those needs. 

The “proper education” includes the “facts” 
gleaned from the past, along with the creative and 
imaginative impulses necessary to look at the present 
as persons who have something to say and do about 
the present. To cultivate this attitude, which is 
part of the structure of democracy, we must have 
opportunities to learn to work together as individ- 
uals, each contributing his unique share to the corpo- 
rate body—which might be the learning group, the 
institution where we work, or our communities. 


Creative Teaching in a Democracy 


We have more capacity than we use. The job of the 
creative teacher, leader, or guide is to help us dis- 
cover how to use this capacity for our mutual welfare. 
Telling us to do this and that does not usually offer 
us the opportunity for investigation and for ex- 
ploration which is essential to realizing our po- 
tential. 

Let’s look at a practical example. Let’s assume 
that we have the job of helping a group of young 
mothers to understand better how to see to it that 
their children receive the right kind of food. One 
way to do this would be to have an expert come to 
the group armed with the latest charts, diagrams, 
and statistical data and tell the women what they 
should do. We know that many of those in the group 
won’t do what the expert says, but we excuse our- 
selves of this failure by saying, “I give them the best 
information I know, and if they don’t follow it, 
that’s their concern, not mine.” This excuse still 
does not stimulate people to do a better job in the 
area of nutrition, and this is our target. It is our 
job to help them in such a way that their customs 
and habits of selecting, preparing, and cooking food 
conform to the best known scientific information. 

There is another way to put these ideas over. 
The productive leader or teacher must know what 
human beings are like—not just what we ought to 
be—and he makes use of as many “natural” tend- 
encies as he can. Now we are naturally inquisitive 
beings. From early childhood, we exhibit a marked 
tendency to investigate, to inquire. Sometimes this 
tendency shows up in looking into things which 
don’t or shouldn’t concern us, but nevertheless the 
tendency is present for good or ill and it should be 
directed into constructive channels. 

This group of women will usually respond to a 
task in which they have a share of responsibility—in 
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which they are involved. If they are offered the op- 
portunity at the outset to describe their problems 
and their needs, even if these are symptomatic, they 
begin to feel that they are a part of this teaching- 
learning process. Later, under skilled leadership, 
the group begins to differentiate between real and 
symptomatic needs. 

The next step, of course, is for the learners to 
determine what they are going to do about those 
needs. The learners and the leaders are now beginning 
to develop an educational program which intimately 
involves those who are learning. As this program 
develops, what happens in the way of acquiring 
facts and how they did the job become so closely 
allied that often it is difficult to distinguish between 
the two. 

These women are now engaged in a learning situ- 
ation which involves both subject matter and how 
to put the subject matter over. They are becoming : 
learning team where each member, to some degree, 
becomes a teacher and a learner. The learning team 
becomes a productive unit as its members become 
involved emotionally and physically. Each person 
should do something besides sit and listen to make 
the enterprise a success. 
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In addition to this involvement, a purposeful 
teaching program must include efforts by all mem- 
bers of the learning team: 

(a) To help each other develop and control their 
imaginative powers; to express their ideas on new 
ways to do things, even if they are “impractical.” 

(b) To encourage full participation through free- 
dom of expression. 

(c) To try constantly to solve their own problems 
rather than always to look for a leader or teacher to 
do it for them. 

(d) To encourage the careful examination of basic 
concepts and principles and then take advantage of 
the opportunity to step out on their own from there, 
to follow where their study leads. 

(e) To look more and more to the learner’s own 
resources and those which the learner can obtain for 
himself, rather than have a teacher spoon-feed them. 

Actually the above is a very brief description of a 
teaching-learning idea, but some of the major con- 
cepts have been mentioned. This idea does more 
than train a person in skills. If properly executed, 
it can probe into the potential resources of all of us 
as learners and present us with opportunities to 
deal effectively with the adventure of living. 


Costs of Serving Turkey 


To demonstrate that turkey can be served economically in cafeterias and mass-feeding 
operations, the U.S.D.A. has released a number of recipes developed for the four cafeterias 
of its employee’s Welfare and Recreation Association in Washington, D. C. This operation 
is managed by Everett L. Lommasson, assisted by Barbara McCann, dietitian. One of the 
recipes favored in this cafeteria is Turkey Shortcake. A breakdown of costs follows: 


TURKEY SHORTCAKE 


(555 servings) 


168 lb. (gross weight) turkey 

8 bunches celery (purchased in crates 
of 24 bunches each) 

30 lb. flour plus 34 lb. flour for biscuits 

14 lb. onions 

34 lb. salt 

8 lb. shortening 

4 gal. buttermilk 

314 Ib. baking powder 

2 oz. soda 

14 |b. granulated sugar 


Total cost 
Total yield 


COST PER UNIT TOTAL COST 
$0 .455/Ib. $76.44 
.205/bunch 1.64 
.07 /Ib. 48 
.045/Ib. .02 
.15/I\b. .O1 
.24/\b. 1.92 
.51/gal. 2.04 
.15/Ib. 49 
.05/Ib. 0.01 
.093/Ib. 02 


$87 .07 
26-28 gal. 


Yield in servings (each serving, 6 oz. over 1 biscuit) 555 


Cost per serving 
Selling price per serving 
Food cost percentage 


$0. 156 
$0.40 
39% 


DIRECTIONS: To make turkey shortcake, cook turkeys (steam or stew) until tender. Cool. 
Remove meat from bones. Chop meat into 14- to 1-in. pieces. Prepare gravy, using turkey 
stock, flour, celery, and onions. Add turkey and season to taste. Prepare biscuits, mix short- 
ening into sifted dry ingredients. Add buttermilk. Roll, cut, and bake. Split biscuits. Serve 


creamed turkey mixture on biscuits. 


Other recipes which were developed for these cafeterias 


and which are available, with 





cost figures, from the Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
D.A.—are: turkey salad (188 servings); turkey croqueties (500 servings); turkey spoonbread 


(720 servings) ; turkey scallop (12 servings); and hot minced turkey sandwich. 
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Prescribing a Diet 
Is Not Enough’ 


C. KNIGHT ALDRICH, M.D. 


Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, 


The University of Chicago Clinics 


THE THINGS I shall say about prescribing a diet 
perhaps will seem self-evident to many of you. I 
think, though, that they might be worth repeating 
if we consider particularly what the nutritionist or 
dietitian can do about some of them. The first is the 
obvious statement that the most carefully worked 
out diet, prescription, or scientific formula is of no 
practical value if the patient doesn’t follow it. To 
follow a diet requires in almost every case a change 
in the patient’s eating habits. Compared with dia- 
betic comas, attacks of gout, gall bladder disease, 
hypertension, or other problems likely to ensue if the 
patient doesn’t follow the diet, however, dietary 
control would seem to most rational people to be a 
relatively small price to pay for security. We can 
understand that habits in general are not easily 
modified, although the same patients who have so 
much trouble modifying their eating habits seem to 
adjust to other habit changes. 

Following a diet in most cases means giving up 
something that gives personal satisfaction. But 
most of us are hardy souls who are used to giving up 
one thing or another from time to time. What, then, 
makes dietary habits so difficult to change? Why do 
some people pay their money so readily to find out 
what they shouldn’t eat, and then jeopardize their 
lives by continuing to eat just what they’ve always 
eaten? The usual answer, on which both the patient 
and the physician may agree, is that it is simply a 
matter of ‘‘will power.” I think, however, that this 
is too simple an explanation. It is a more complex 
problem than simply an insufficient quantity of an 
inborn capacity to say “no”? and mean it. 


Mechanism of Denial 


Another factor which increases the complexity of the 
problem is the frequent observation, usually frustrat- 
ing to the physician or dietitian, that the patient is 
unaware of his failure to follow the diet. Psychiatrists 
use the term ‘‘denial’’ to describe the mechanism of 
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putting aside unpleasant facts of life, including the 
fact that one is not following a perfectly simple 
dietary prescription. 

I suspect that denial is a characteristic of more 
of our population than we realize. I recall several 
interviews with obese patients. Almost without 
exception they have said exactly the same thing: 
“Doctor, I can’t understand why I put on weight; 
I hardly eat enough to keep a bird alive.’’ This, I 
am sure, has a familiar ring to the dietitian, and you 
know and I know that they are eating much more 
than enough to keep a bird alive. The only person 
who really believes this is the patient himself. He— 
perhaps more frequently, she—uses the mechanism 
of denial to ignore the trip to the icebox or the trip 
to the soda fountain to obliterate it from her con- 
scious memory. 

Her statement is so obviously in error that we 
sometimes lose our tempers, or at least get a little 
irritated, and point out, either subtly or not, that 
she is not telling us the truth. This makes her feel 
badly; she feels hurt that someone is questioning her 
veracity, but since the person who is doing the 
questioning is someone on whom she is dependent, 
she feels that she can’t confront him with this 
resentment lest she lose his support and help. Feel- 
ings often come out of the past to complicate her 
reaction—feelings she experienced when, as a child, 
she couldn’t explain things to her parents, and yet 
felt resentful because they didn’t understand her or 
assumed she was lying. Just being fat makes her 
depressed, and depression gives her more of a need 
to eat; so she eats a little bit more, and her need to 
deny her eating is greater; then she gains a little 
weight and eats only enough to keep a bird alive, and 
the cycle goes round and round. 

We know from our experience that, particularly 
in obese patients, food is often equated with love, 
that food represents affection and security, and that 
this equation dates back to a very early stage of their 
development. This equation also seems to influence 
the diabetic patient who finds it difficult to adhere 
to his diet. Patients who find it hard to follow a diet, 
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which means withholding something from them, are 
usually those to whom food has strong overtones of 
security and love. The simple problem of calories 
thus becomes complicated by what calories mean 
to them—a substitute for love and affection. 


Food as the Vehicle for Self-Assertion 


I think we can go one step further and not restrict 
our concern in this area to problems of security and 
dependency and early affection. We should also 
look at the child as he begins to assert himself; the 
child who begins to make his own way, to make his 
own wants heard, and to take definitive action 
toward their satisfaction. Although in our civiliza- 
tion, his self-assertion has a good many barriers 
built around it, there is one area where controls are 
hard to impose. This is the dinner table, and a great 
deal of his self-assertion occurs during mealtime. 

We know how common and how frequent feeding 
problems are; we also know how often food in the 
family is associated with health. We know that the 
child is told that vegetables are good for him, that 
sweets are—if not exactly bad for him—not too good 
for him, yet are used as rewards for good behavior. 
He learns that milk is a wonderful, essential, neces- 
sary food—for children, but adults can get along 
without it. Adults don’t drink milk very often, but 
they need for the very maintenance of life itself 
something that the child is forbidden—coffee. 
Mother says at the breakfast table, ‘‘I just can’t get 
going until I have my morning cup of coffee,’’ and 
the child can’t understand why he is denied this 
remarkable automatic self-starter. The same selec- 
tive value applies to alcoholic beverages which 
have great value for adults and are absolutely neces- 
sary for father when he comes home from the office, 
but which are peculiarly unhealthy for children. 

All this confuses the child, but, more important, 
it hands him a ready-made battleground to assert 
himself, to make his own wants known, and to 
prevail over his parents who control practically 
everything else he does. One way he uses this 
opportunity is by not eating. You can see how 
important it is for children to assert themselves. 
You know how children eat if they are not inhibited, 
yet they’re willing to give up the very material for 
survival in order to assert themselves and to make 
some impression on those overpowering adults. 
Another evidence of self-assertion is stalling; we see 
stalling as the child’s means of gaining attention, 
particularly when there’s a new baby in the family. 
When that happens, about the only time the older 
child has a chance to be in the center of the picture is 
when he stalls, when he won’t eat, or when some- 
thing happens at the dinner table. 

Stalling and not eating sometimes pay off in a 
more complicated way. I have one patient who is 
enormously obese and who tells me of the terrible 
problem she and her husband have about their 
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child’s eating. The child refuses to eat whenever 
Daddy is home, and his father insists that he not 
leave the table until he finishes whatever is put 
before him. The father says, ‘“‘When I was a little 
boy, there wasn’t enough to eat. Now my child has 
enough, and, by golly, he’s going to eat it!’’ The 
mother, with her obvious problems of when to eat 
and when not to eat, finds it very difficult to see the 
battle going on between her husband and her child. 
Since it represents her own struggle, she gets in- 
volved in it and tries to protect her child. She breaks 
into tears; her husband flies into a rage; and there’s 
little Johnny, taking all this in, really capitalizing on 
this opportunity to drive a wedge between father and 
mother so that he can get priority. Problems of 
‘ating, therefore, can involve not only dependency 
and self-assertion, but more complex inter-family 
relationships. 

Another problem is the choice of food. One day my 
whole family went to a restaurant. Eating out is a 
“big deal” for my children: they all anticipate eating 
out with great enthusiasm. But that day we had to 
wait for our orders; meanwhile the waitress brought 
some rolls and crackers. The children, of course, 
immediately started eating the rolls and crackers. 
This troubled me because I had seen the prices on 
the menu, and I thought I didn’t want them to fill 
up on rolls and crackers and not have room for all 
the things I was paying for. I found myself saying, 
“Don’t eat so many rolls or crackers. Wait for the 
main course.”’ Each one looked at me with a slightly 
jaundiced eye, and then the old battle of who’s 
going to prevail started. Fortunately the food came 
just then; but when it came, what happened? Along 
with the meat and potatoes, there was sherbet. 
Sherbet represents ice cream, and ice cream signi- 
fies dessert, and you don’t eat dessert until you’ve 
saten your meal. Yet, here it was, practically the 
first thing. Should we let them have it, or wait until 
they’d eaten their main course and the sherbet had 
melted? 


Dietary Problems in Illness 


As children grow older, eating usually loses much of 
its function as an opportunity for self-assertion; 
stalling and refusal to eat usually cease unless the 
children are quite emotionally disturbed. However, 
when the circumstances of the early situation are 
brought back, as when the child (now an adult) is 
forced by illness to regress and to depend again on 
others to care for him and tell him what to do and to 
take control of his health and security, the old 
attitudes are revived. The old attitudes towards 
father are often displaced to the physician, and the 
old attitudes towards mother may be displaced to 
the nurse and the nutritionist. Food again may be- 
come the battleground. If the reasons beneath the 
conflict are evident to patient as well as to physician, 
nurse, or nutritionist, which seldom is the case, the 
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problem is great but not as great as when it’s 
beneath the surface of consciousness, and you see 
only the symptomatic reaction of the individual who 
is unable to do what you tell him to do. He says, 
“Yes, thank you very much. I will certainly follow 
this diet,’”? and then he doesn’t do it, and it soon 
becomes a prob‘em for both of you. 

What can you do about it? Well, I think there are 
a few relatively simple things that you can do about 
it. First, I think you can be alert to the existence of 
an underlying emotional problem. You can do this 
best when you have your initial discussion with the 
patient. I know that many dietitians, if not all, do 
this, but I think it is worth reiterating. If you ask a 
patient whether he has ever been on a diet before 
and how it worked, the answer can help you predict 
with some accuracy how this individual is likely to 
react to any other diet. I think you then can inquire 
about food preferences and their history. You can 
ask how long they have existed, and also about 
specific foods he did not like as a child. If he didn’t 
like vegetables until he went to college and then 
decided he would eat them, vegetables may signify 
an old conflict which as a capable adult he has been 
able to overcome, but which may be stirred up again 
during illness. Also, we should not forget the cultural 
significance certain foods have for some groups. 


Providing Ego Support 


When you talk with a patient about the history of 
previous diets and the history of food preferences, if 
you can emphasize—not in a platitudinous way— 
the occasions on which he has been able to overcome 
a particular problem rather than the occasions when 
he failed, you can encourage his belief in his capacity 
to cope with the current problem, and so provide the 
kind of intangible help that we call ego support. 

The same applies to the discussion of childhood 
eating problems. If you emphasize surmounting the 
problem rather than the problem itself, you give him 
further ego support. This seems vague I know, but 
I believe it is the best favor you can do for the pa- 
tient, because it makes him feel that you have con- 
fidence in his capacity to master his appetite. Such 
tangible evidence of your confidence that he can do 
it is more helpful than threats of dire occurrences if 
he cannot do it. 

I think you also can help by communicating some 
of this information to the physician. You are often in 
a better position to obtain this type of historical data. 
It comes more naturally when you’re talking about 
the specifics of the diet than when he is talking about 
the condition which makes the diet necessary. 

Perhaps the most important aspect is to treat the 
patient as an adult and not as a child. To the extent 
that you treat him as a child by saying, “Now look, 
little fellow, this is what you should eat, and this is 
what you shouldn’t eat,’’ you might just as well add: 
“And don’t let mama catch you raiding the cookie 
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jar.” If you act the part of the authoritarian person 
and talk down to him, you help to reconstitute the 
childhood problem that you want to get away from. 
Try to make his appetite control a joint enterprise, 
not like a mother and a two-year-old at the break- 
fast table. For example, I do not weigh an obese 
patient. In the beginning, most patients with chronic 
obesity do get some encouragement from weekly 
weighing, but this encouragement is lost as soon as 
they encounter the upward swing in the weight 
chart that often comes about three or four weeks 
after treatment starts. By this time the willingness 
to capitulate to gain Mother’s approval is replaced 
by the old self-assertion; nobody’s going to tell this 
little boy how to run his life. Yet, he isn’t aware that 
this has happened. All that he knows is that the 
curve goes up instead of down, and he seems to be 
eating no more than before. If it’s a joint enterprise, 
however, if you don’t weigh him, but give him the 
the responsibility of weighing himself and keeping 
track of his own progress if he wants to, you don’t 
offer him this battleground. If he tells me, “I’m losing 
weight,” I simply say, ‘“That’s fine,”’ with the impli- 
cation that I have assumed he was capable of doing 
just that. If he reports a gain, I inquire about his 
appetite (not his intake) and his mood, and usually 
discover that he has been depressed. We then turn 
our attention together to the basis for the depression, 
with the inference that increased depression produces 
increased appetite, and, again, the implied assump- 
tion that he is capable of exerting appetite control, 
even though he is not doing so. This assumption 
makes him feel that you consider him an adult. 

How far you carry this type of discussion depends 
on your training and experience, and on the treat- 
ment plan that you and the attending physician 
determine. You will not be carrying out psycho- 
therapy in its usual sense, but you can give, in a 
short time and primarily through you attitude, help 
and support of the mature side of your patient. Thus 
I believe that for today’s modified diets, or tomor- 
row’s diets, or yesterday’s diets, modified or unmodi- 
fied, simply prescribing a diet is not enough. 
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Democratic teaching assumes that each learner has some con- 


tribution to make and may be able to share in the teaching 


process. This is a different concept from authoritarian teach- 
ing where the teacher is the life or death of group activity 


THERE IS no essential technique or method by which 
adults are taught. Unfortunately, however, too 
many people involved with the education of adults 
continually search for the end of the rainbow, that 
single method which can always be used. They do 
this instead of stopping to examine the basis on 
which sound methods are selected. Instead of de- 
scribing fifteen or twenty different methods that 
might be used, I would prefer to identify for you 
certain basic principles of teaching which will serve 
as guides in selecting the best method to use under 
a variety of circumstances. 

My concern will be with principles of democratic 
teaching. It is in democratic teaching that we 
emphasize the development of the individual so that 
he can solve his own problems. A principle is a gen- 
eral truth about teaching which can be used as a 
guide line in the selection of the methods to be used. 
lor example, let us assume that we have a new idea 
on a method to use in a teaching situation. We have 
never used this method before and look for some 
means by which we can judge its worth. The best 
test of this new method is not a comparison with 
some other method or technique, but a critical 
look at it in terms of the principle from which it 
stems. Many times a special method or technique 
of teaching becomes a crutch that we fall back on in a 
tough situation. A principle, on the other hand, 
provides the foundation of our actions and a way to 
eliminate the crutch. Emerson indicated that ‘the 
value of a principle is the number of things it will 
explain.” In one respect, principles are used in 
teaching as a criterion. We select our techniques 
and methods in terms of the degree to which they 
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meet the criterion of democratic teaching. They 
are the means by which aid is given to an individual 
or to a group. A teacher can become very skilled 
in method and technique and yet be unsuccessful. 

Related to every principle are hundreds of methods 
and techniques that are useful. Although specific 
methods seem to be much more practical in a particu- 
lar crisis than are principles, they often give the 
unskilled teacher a false sense of security. He is 
able to say, “I really found a method that worked,” 
and then continues to use it in all situations with 
no further consideration of where it may lead. I 
do not wish to underestimate the value of techniques 
and methods in teaching adults, but neither do I 
wish to place method above principle. 

The conditions under which teaching occurs 
varies both for people involved in different aspects 
of adult education and for the same person at 
different times. The aid that a nutritionist can give ¢ 
group of homemakers may be expressed in one way 
when meeting with this group at a conference, but 
may be expressed in an entirely different form when 
she meets one of the individual women in a test 
kitchen or in her own kitchen. Another nutritionist 
in the same institution may provide just as effective 
teaching, but may do it in a completely different 
pattern. As leaders in your profession, keep in 
mind that the methods and techniques you use are 
as different and should be as different as the blue- 
prints for a building. 

Since the material with which you are dealing is 
human material, the differences may be even greater. 
Each individual is unique. Just as the individuals 
with whom you work differ, so do the groups. Each 
individual, each group tends to have a personality 
and character of its own. This difference in every 
teaching situation demands of the dietitian and the 
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nutritionist a flexibility that is equal or greater 
than the flexibility required by teachers in more 
formal adult education situations. The characteris- 
ties which cause variation -among groups are the 
same characteristics to which we must adjust our 
teaching methods as we teach. 

You may think that you need to be a reservoir 
of knowledge on technique and method. This is not 
true. If you are able to keep in mind these key 
principles to guide your action, they will give you a 
basis for creativity in the use of method. They will 
release you from the one or two methods you know 
best. The successful adult educator is the one who 
uses basic democratic principles as the key in select- 
ing methods to guide individuals or groups toward 
desirable goals. From the personal values and 
dedications that you hold as individuals come the 
principles that are going to guide your actions. No 
list of principles will cover all situations calling for 
teaching skill, but the ones selected will help you 
be more successful. 


The Principle of Challenge 


Anyone who feels a teaching responsibility for a 
group often feels that responsibility because of the 
challenge that the group goals have for him. Chal- 
lenge is stimulating. It stimulates both individual 
and group activity. Certain difficulties and hurdles 
are a great challenge to some individuals in a group, 
while to others alternative courses of action are a 
stimulant and a challenge. It is through challenge 
that individual group members and teachers move 
ahead to the forefront of knowledge and obtain 
creative ideas for growth. Challenge develops one’s 
enthusiasm; it stimulates thought; it leads to 
exchange of ideas; and finally, it leads to a willing- 
ness to try alternative courses of action. A demo- 
cratic and successful teacher is one who is not afraid 
of challenge. He is one who is willing to provide 
challenges and challenging situations both for 
himself and for his group. One must have faith in 
both the individuals of a group and in the decisions 
that they will make as a group. 


The Principle of Participation 


Man understands and accepts best those actions 
which he helped to originate. The principle of 
participation is built on the concept: of individual 
faith in one’s self. If a person feels that some little 
thing that he did was responsible in even a small 
degree for an action taken by a total group, he is 
much more willing to accept the outcome of that 
group action. This psychologic bias towards one’s 
own actions is perfectly normal; after all one lives 
with himself constantly. If it was your own idea, it 
was right. Therefore, ‘‘If I had a part in it, I agree 
with it; it has meaning for me.” If that is true, if a 
person feels that group action is his action, the 
teacher has an important principle to bear in mind. 
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In addition to understanding group action related 
to one’s own contribution, it is also very important 
for the leader to know that the support of such action 
is often very closely associated with the degree of 
participation that an individual had in deciding on 
that action. Often consensus (general agreement), 
when recognized by a teacher and verified by asking 
for a show of hands, is an effective tool, well in line 
with the guiding principles of participation. 


The Principle of Sharing 


Teaching is a group phenomenon. It is the teacher’s 
responsibility to aid in the communication of ideas 
between two people or within a group. This is true 
of any type of teaching, but it is of real concern 
where we choose to teach in an informal and demo- 
cratic manner. Democratic teaching assumes that 
each learner has some contribution to make and may 
be able to share in the teaching process. This is a 
different concept than that of authoritarian teaching 
which is characterized by a teacher who is the life or 
death of group activity. 

One of the most difficult aspects of sharing is the 
willingness for the teacher to let others, “carry the 
ball.” There may even be times in following this 
principle when the entire teaching pattern will be 
in the hands of the learners. It is then that they are 
truly learning. This implies that the teaching role 
exists for the welfare of the group rather than for 
the self-edification of the teacher. This is a difficult 
principle for some to accept, but it is the most 
satisfying for the person with democratic commit- 
ments. An important characteristic of the demo- 
cratic teacher of adults is his ability to lose himself 
for the benefit of the group. 


The Principle of Knowledge 


If you are going to teach in a democratic society or 
any other type of society, you must know something 
about something. You can’t operate as an effective 
teacher by technique and method alone. You must 
be recognized as having at least average capability 
or greater in that which is of concern. The principle 
of knowledge means more than knowledge of subject 
matter; it includes knowledge of people. Knowing 
individual personality, knowing the characteristics 
of the group or groups with whom you work is 
often as significant as knowledge of the subject 
matter. 

A teacher is lost in his attempt to use any method 
or technique unless he knows the characteristics of 
those he is teaching. He must be able to antici- 
pate reaction of others to his actions and his com- 
ments. When a teacher can put himself in the shoes 
of the group, rapport is almost certain to be estab- 
lished. Usually, if a group must choose between a 
teacher with superior factual knowledge and one 
with superior knowledge and understanding of 
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people, it will gravitate toward the latter quality. 
The principle of knowledge, then, extends not only 
to the subject matter area, but it encompasses the 
all-important interchange of understanding among 
teacher, individuals, and the group as a whole. 


The Principle of Habit 
We tend to do things as we have done them or as 
we have seen them done. The Chinese translation of 
habit is “comfortable,” or “over and over again.” 
We tend to be comfortable in repeating the ways 
in which things have been done. We do things 
without thought; it is comfortable that way. This 
principle must be kept in mind in choosing methods. 
It is true that a group may be much more comfort- 
able for some time, if you continue to do the same 
old thing. It is possible to be comfortable in one’s 
ignorance. 

We should be continually conscious that teaching in 
a particular way may become a habit. Even the 
learner may get in the habit of accepting what you 
do without thought. A recognition of this principle 
will help us recognize the dangers involved in doing 
things the same way time after time. The principle 
of habit tells us to get out of the rut. 


The Principle of the Group Mind 


We readily accept the fact that a number of people 
in a group know more then a single person in that 
group. Yet it has been only recently that we have 
come to recognize the group process as a chain 
reaction. Here ideas are not just added together, 
but one idea may stimulate four, eight, or even a 
hundred new ideas within the give-and-take of group 
discussion. The recent emphasis in the field of group 
dynamics stems from this new knowledge regarding 
the way in which ideas are propagated and generated. 
The teacher using the principle of the group mind is 
not considering the group mind merely as a reservoir 
of knowledge developed by pooling the ideas of the 
individuals in the group, but rather he considers 
the group mind as a place in which ideas can work 
on each other. 

Some ideas which people have in the group will be 
subtracted from the whole, because the group recog- 
nizes weaknesses in them; other ideas will be passed 
back and forth and pick up momentum as they go. 
It is possible for one person in a group to present 
his idea and have that idea mushroom into gigantic 
proportions by the action and interaction of a 
number of individuals to it. The democratic teacher 
will be sure that methods selected will give ample 
opportunity for the group mind to work. 


The Principle of Purpose 


We know that if teachers know where they are 
going and why they want to get there, they can 
operate much more efficiently. The same is true for 
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the adults with whom we work. An adult will operate 
more efficiently in a learning situation if he knows 
the purposes of his learning. The principle of pur- 
pose in adult teaching ‘requires that both teacher 
and learner be aware of the purposes of their ac- 
tivities and their actions. 

Helping the group to become aware of the purpose 
is one of the teacher’s responsibilities. A teacher may 
have his purpose clearly defined in his own mind but 
forgets to develop this same purpose in those he 
teaches. He wonders why results come slowly. 
Sometimes a teacher will comment that his group 
is coming along very fast. If this is examined, we 
find it clearly related to a common understanding of 
purpose by teacher and his group. 

The Principle of Process 

The way in which we teach can often be identified 
in the results. There is always some danger that a 
teacher will over-emphasize the process by which 
goals are achieved at the expense of the goals them- 
selves. The means by which goals are achieved are 
important, but they must not become more im- 
portant than the goals. In democratic teaching of 
adults, much of the democratic nature of the final 
action can be destroyed by using means and methods 
of achieving those goals that are in direct opposition 
to our ideals of behavior. Conversely, the outcome 
of teaching may be enhanced by the use of methods 
in keeping with our ideals. 

The Principle of Direction 

The teacher in many respects is the servant of the 
student. Because of this, he sometimes makes a 
fatal mistake in waiting for the individual student 
or the group to direct him rather than to recognize 
that he has important responsibilities for aiding in 
deliberation. Teachers must certainly be aware that 
group thinking needs stimulation, that it needs 
someone or some group to help channel activities. 
Someone needs to ask the question, “Is there a goal 
on which we can agree?” “Is there a decision that 
we should make?” “Is there anyone who has a fur- 
ther contribution?”? Someone needs to arrange the 
facts and background knowledge that are so neces- 
sary to individual or group decisions. 

The adult teacher must administer many of the 
actions and decisions made by a group. Unless some- 
one is willing to assume this responsibility, results 
may not be forthcoming. The adult teacher is the 
logical person either to take the responsibility or 
see that it is taken by someone else. 


The Principle of Training 

Those who teach adults can learn to teach more 
successfully. Some people have certain characteris- 
tics which help them in their ability to teach. Yet, 
with help, they can learn to teach better. Teaching 
is something which can be learned. A teacher of 
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adults must remember that although he may be 
particularly effective in a situation in which he now 
works, in other situations his effectiveness may be 
less. A person who is able to operate effectively in 
one situation is more likely to be interested in the 
necessary education and training which will give 
him the ability and understanding to be effective in 
other situations. 

In addition to concern for one’s self in the prin- 
ciple of training, there is a more important aspect 
to this principle which deals with the training or 
education of the group or individual that one is to 
teach. We often find it important to prepare a 
group of adults for the kinds of methods and tech- 
niques we are going to use. A group that is inex- 
perienced in group discussion may need to be taught 
by another method and in the process given its 
first experiences in group discussion. Later, if group 
discussions are most appropriate, they may be 
ready to learn that way. 


The Principle of Experience 

We can learn much from watching others. We are 
able to learn by reading and by listening. Yet in 
the development of over-all teaching ability, there 
is nothing that takes the place of experience and 
practice. The person who wants to be a perfectionist 
before he tries to teach adults will be forever per- 
fecting and never teaching. The person who is 
willing to take a chance, to experiment, and to use 
the new methods and the new ideas he learns from 
others will soon find that these experiences have 
made him a successful teacher. 

Teachers of adults are to be encouraged to try their 
wings with new methods and new techniques. Often 
it may be best to try them in an informal fashion 
with small groups, but one cannot make use of the 
principle of experience in working with large groups 
unless he is willing to try it and learn from it. Mis- 
takes which are sometimes fatal in an autocratic 
atmosphere are the bases for individual growth and 
development in a democratic setting. Teachers may 
well keep in mind that mistakes freely admitted 
may be freely overcome. The freedom to make 
mistakes is unique in our democratic society. 

The Principle of Flexibility 

No two teaching situations are exactly alike. This 
fact has been the downfall of many teachers of adults 
who have been unable to adjust to a variety of 
methods with groups of different sizes or with differ- 
ent goals. The principle of flexibility is used in 
different ways in democratic and autocratic groups. 
The democratic teacher does the adjusting himself, 
starting where the group is and through education 
and leadership helps lead it towards the goal. The 
autocratic teacher on the other hand is more con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the group to where 
he thinks the group should be. This difference 
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makes the job of teaching adults in our society more 
complex and by its very nature requires greater 
competency. It demands of you as a teacher the 
ability to transfer those techniques and methods 
from one situation to another. 

Certain teachers aware of the principle of flexibility 
realize that they are able to operate within a rather 
limited range. Their service, if advantageously 
used, is limited to their range of ability and flexi- 
bility. This does not stop one from gaining the 
necessary education and experience to broaden his 
ability. The recognition of one’s limitations should 
encourage a person to seek others to help in problem 
situations. The principle of flexibility thus operates 
in two directions. First, demanding flexibility of the 
teacher to adjust to various situations, and second, 
demanding that the teacher recognize his own limita- 
tions and seek help from others when they can do 
a better job than he. 

In the field of human development, we have long 
recognized the differences in the abilities of the 
individuals. We know, for example, that some adults 
can read well, while others are able to read at 
approximately the third or fourth grade level. We 
know that some are able to think and talk on their 
feet, while others may be able to think, but unable 
to express themselves in front of a group. 

It is imperative that those who aspire to adult 
teaching recognize that the differences among 
groups are just as great if not greater than the 
differences among individuals. The teacher in our 
public school attempts to be so flexible that she can 
teach both the dull and the bright students. There 
are times, however, when she recognizes her inability 
to teach some of the brighter students or some of 
the duller students. It is at this point that others 
with special capability and training are encouraged 
to take over that very special task. This holds true 
for groups. 

You, as an adult teacher, may be able to work 
effectively with a wide range of groups because of 
your flexibility and understanding of group differ- 
ences. Yet there are times when you would not be an 
effective teacher for a group because it has gone 
beyond the point where you could help it. Other 
times a group may be so backward in its stage of 
development that it would be difficult for you to 
understand the slowness of its progress. This being 
the case, seeking the aid of others who are especially 
able to handle such situations would be practical. 
This is an application of the principle of flexibility. 


Summary 


The foregoing principles were selected because they 
‘an help a great deal in selecting a method of teach- 
ing under varying conditions. Assume for a moment 
that you will be dealing with a group of dietary 
employees who have limited understanding of the 
scientific background of their job. You wish to 
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develop this understanding so that they will be 
able to appreciate those things which they are re- 
quired to do. No one principle will identify for you 
the method you are to use. But you might well 
examine a method, such as group discussion, and 
see if it is in line with the principles considered. 

Will it provide the knowledge? Will-it provide the 
participation? Will it provide the sharing? Is there 
a need for the principle of habit? As we do this, we 
see that we must very definitely look at the goal 
established for that particular training program. 
In this example, the goal is basic scientific knowledge. 
Thus, we are not as concerned at this point with 
participation. We are concerned with getting the 
knowledge and facts to the employees. Which 
methods, then, fall in line with the principle of 
knowledge? Certainly, the lecture method, a sym- 
posium, and the use of film are possibilities. 

If our goal, on the other hand, is to establish a 
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that these employees or student nurses can explain 
the background of diet to others, we would be more 
concerned with experience in using these terms. Thus, 
we would seek methods that fall in line with the 
principle of participation, the principle of sharing, 
the principle of flexibility, and others. It might well 
be lecture and discussion, a panel discussion fol- 
lowed by several small groups asked to solve dietary 
problems, a film followed by discussion, or a combina- 
tion of some of these methods. The thing to bear 
in mind is that the selection of method is at a point 
on a line between the principles we wish to follow 
and the established goal. If we select our method 
by any other means, our effectiveness as teachers 
of adults will be sporadic and often unsatisfactory. 

The use of the principles of challenge, participa- 
tion, sharing, knowledge, habit, the group mind, 
purpose, process, direction, training, experience, 
and flexibility does not guarantee successful adult 


working knowledge of the scientific background, so teaching. They do give us a guide to that goal. 


APPETITE CONTROL: THEN AND NOW (1830's vs. 1950’s) 
Dr. Helen 8. Mitchell, Chairman of the A.D.A. History of Nutrition Committee, 
has contributed the following excerpts from The Physiology of Digestion considered 
with relation to the Principles of Dietetics by Andrew Combe, published in 1836. 
Dr. Mitchell comments: ‘‘The content is amazing in that a writer in 1836 had 
so much of our modern concept of appetite control.” 


“Appetite, it ought to be observed, may, like other sensations, be educated or trained to 
considerable deviations from the ordinary standard of quantity and quality—and this 
obviously for the purpose of enabling man to live in different climates and under differ- 
ent circumstances, and avoid being fixed down to one spot and to one occupation. In 
civilized life, however, we are accustomed to take undue advantage of this capability, by 
training the appetite to desire a greater quantity of food than what the wants of the 
system require, and stimulating its cravings by a system of cookery little in harmony 
with the intentions of Nature. . . 

“The most common source, however, of the errors into which we are apt to fall in taking 
appetite as our guide, is unquestionably the confounding of appetite with taste, and con- 
tinuing to eat for the gratification of the latter long after the former is satisfied. In fact, 
the whole science of a skilful cook is expended in producing this willing mistake on our 
part; and he is considered decidedly the best artiste whose dishes shall recommend them- 
selves most irresistibly to the callous palate of the gourmand . . . 

“Generally speaking, appetite is a safe guide as to quantity; but, in following its dic- 
tates, we must take special care neither to eat so fast as to prevent it from giving timely 
intimation that we have had enough, nor to confound the mere gratification of taste, or 
the yearning of a vacant mind, with the natural craving of unsatisfied want.” 


Combe also quotes William Beaumont, whose historic works were being published 
about this time. Beaumont’s explanation of appetite control seems almost pro- 
phetic of the present-day theory of hypothalamic control of appetite: 


‘““* There is no subject of dietetic economy about which people err so much as that which 
relates to quantity . . . There appears to be a sense of perfect intelligence conveyed from 
the stomach to the encephalic centre, which, in health, invariably dictates what quantity 
of aliment (responding to the sense of hunger and its due satisfaction) is naturally re- 
quired for the purposes of life; and which, if noticed and properly attended to, would 
prove the most salutary monitor of health, and effectual preventive of disease. It is not 
the sense of satiety, for this is beyond the point of healthful indulgence, and is Nature’s 
earliest indication of an abuse and overburden of her powers to replenish the system. It 
occurs immediately previous to this, and may be known by the pleasurable sensations of 
perfect satisfaction, ease, and quiescence of body and mind. It is when the stomach says 
enough, and is distinguished from satiety by the difference of sensations,—the former 
feeling enough—the latter too much .. .’”’ 
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DISTORTING FACTS into fads is big business today. 
Never has so much erroneous information been pro- 
moted and accepted by so many people. Never have 
ignorance and lack of common sense in matters of 
food and health held so much danger for the popula- 
tion. The presence of the quackery among us is not 
new; every age has had its medicine man, alchemist, 
herb-healer, and pseudo-scientist to capitalize on 
people’s ignorance and appeal to their emotions. It 
does seem that perhaps the number of charlatans in 
our midst today is greater in proportion to the 
amount of scientific knowledge than ever before. 
Therefore, our profession’s problem of protecting 
our clientele from the dangers of distortionists is 
also greater than ever before. 

In typical research fashion I have tried to analyze 
the problem and search for possible approaches to 
solving it, although, of course, this discussion repre- 
sents only one person’s opinion. I have tried to ana- 
lyze what there was about us and our clientele and 
the times that has permitted faddism to become so 
widespread. We are all familiar with the many and 
varied characteristics of the charlatan and his wares 
—characteristics which promote his success and 
make him a threat to the people’s health and 
finances. I will not use your time to enumerate 
them. But what is there about the people and the 
times that has contributed to the success of such 
faddism? 


Reasons for Present-Day Faddism 


First, I believe that faddism has flourished because 
of our economic prosperity. F'addism can exist only 
in situations where there is opportunity for at least 
some free choice. People who must be concerned 
with keeping themselves from starving are not sus- 
ceptible to fads. A large part of the obesity prob- 
lem, for instance, stems from economic prosperity 


1 Presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Milwaukee, on October 10, 1956. 

2 Present address: Assistant Director, Human Nutri- 
tion Research Division, Institute of Home Economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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possession of labor-saving devices, inactivity, exces- 
sive leisure time, and food-borne recreation. 

Second, I believe that faddism has flourished be- 
cause of the poor nutritional status of many people 
in our different population groups. As the science of 
food and nutrition has advanced, we have proved 
repeatedly the relation of food to health and vigor. 
This fact has been accepted by many, but with two 
quirks: (a) Many have not associated good, every- 
day food with this health. They have turned to 
something spectacular to bring them health, and 
this was usually a fad. (b) Many have not viewed 
seriously the relationship of food to health until they 
were nutritionally bankrupt; then in their despera- 
tion to correct the results of twenty years of poor 
food habits in one month, they have turned to fads. 
This situation suggests that we have put across part 
of the food and health story—the why of food affect- 
ing health, but not the how to do it with usual foods. 

Third, a small number of the fallacies, if not full- 
fledged fads, have taken root because they origi- 
nated with scientifically trained persons whom the 
general population respects. Often these persons 
have been physicians and dentists. They have not 
meant to give misinformation, but their lack of time 
for basic training in nutrition, the pressure of their 
work, sometimes misunderstandings make their 
statements misleading, if not outright false. The 
prestige of their professional degrees and the asso- 
ciation with recognized professional and research 
institutions have only added strength to such state- 
ments and increased the difficulty of correcting the 
misinformation. There are misleading implications, 
half-truths, implied recommendations, and _bla- 
tantly false facts originating from people who should 
know better or should feel their responsibility for 
learning more carefully, but over whom we have no 
jurisdiction. We do look forward, however, to the 
time when we can have influence over such persons. 

Fourth, in our time, food has become an object of 
ridicule—again, because it is plentiful and thus can 
be trifled with. Nutritious food, balanced diets, atti- 
tudes toward food, fat people, and dietitians are 
often the subject of cartoons, quips, and jokes. Per- 
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haps the adults can see the truth behind the humor 
in this attitude toward food, but what of the children 
who may be an even larger audience? Might not 
some of the problems of forming good food habits 
be attributable to the attitudes the children pick up 
from such trite and bizarre treatment of so impor- 
tant a subject? 

A fifth contributing factor which may have per- 
mitted fads to flourish is that we are living in an era 
of ‘‘organized supervision,” of programs designed to 
benefit large groups of people as painlessly as possi- 
ble. I am not being critical of the purpose or plan 
of these programs, but unless accompanied by effec- 
tive education they may do as much harm as good. 
Such programs tend to make the individual feel less 
responsible and permit him to shift responsibility 
from himself to the programs. There is no question 
about the long-range value of programs of enrich- 
ment, fluoridation, school lunch, extra school milk, 
and others. However, these have been interpreted 
by many parents as reasons for shifting responsibil- 
ity rather than as means of supporting and strength- 
ening the training in the home. The specific needs of 
many a child are overlooked in such organized su- 
pervision and treatment. 


Groupitis 


, 


‘ 
We seem to have a pernicious ‘‘groupitis’’—-we have 
lost confidence in the strength and power and ex- 
ample of the individual. This seems particularly 
noticeable in the home training of children. Begin- 
ning as early as age two, children are sent into 
groups to learn things that parents could and prob- 
ably should be teaching them at home. Because a 
child doesn’t eat well, he is sent to nursery school to 
learn to eat with other children. Whenever certain 
parents want something accomplished, they look to 
groups to do the job. When some behavior problem 
gets out of hand, the church, school, or scout group 
is asked to take over the work for its correction. A 
high-school-teacher friend wrote me recently that 
she was facing her tenth year of helping to chaperon 
a Hallowe’en party to keep the youngsters off the 
streets. She said the parents were always too busy 
with their own parties to help supervise or chaperon 
their children on such occasions. 

Perhaps groupitis comes from the inability of edu- 
cation to precede and to keep up with the action 
programs. Somehow, somewhere, mother has decided 
it is easier to buy enriched marshmallows than to 
make vegetables tasty, and she has not learned that 
this is not an even trade. Groupitis contributes to 
our susceptibility to faddism. It works like the face- 
tious definition of a committee: ‘a group of persons 
who individually can do nothing and collectively de- 
cide that nothing can be done.” 

Additional factors which may contribute to the 
business of distorting facts into fads include such 
things as: (a) our present-day communication po- 
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tentialities (never have so many people been reached 
for so many hours by so much bunk); (b) the de- 
mand that to be worth one’s attention everything 
must be fast and glamorous; and (c) the shortage of 
trained personnel in nutrition and in some cases the 
discouragement and helplessness that the trained 
person feels when facing the problem. 


We Must Make Ourselves Heard 


Now what can we do? Forceful answers have been 
given to you by Todhunter (1) and Mundie (2). 
I would like to re-emphasize one of Dr. Todhun- 
ter’s points. I believe that we need to be more 
vocal, we need to stand up and be heard. ‘‘Deeds 
may speak louder than words,” but deeds are not a 
substitute for the right words at the right time. 

In recent months how many of us as individuals 
have been vocal about our profession, about the na- 
tional organization we represent, and about the 
ideals for which it stands? How many have writ- 
ten to an editor to compliment him or protest 
about the nutrition information he is using? How 
many have seen some advertising material, even an 
educational movie, which has seemed far-fetched, 
and consequently have written asking for basic data? 
We can be proud of the National Better Business 
Bureau for its helpful publication about aluminum 
cooking utensils and appreciative of its recently 
published standards for advertising and _ selling 
weight-reducing products. (3). But how many of us 
have written to compliment and thank the Bureau? 

How many have taken research reports of perti- 
nent topics to our physicians and dentists? Who has 
offered to help her library select and promote relia- 
ble nutrition books? How many have written their 
congressmen about their views on the pending legis- 
lation for the Food and Drug Administration? 

For encouragement and guidance in assuming re- 
sponsibility for being more expressive about our 
standards and our interests, I refer you to the letter 
from Helen Robertson, Home Economies Editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which appeared in the 
September 1956 issue of our JoURNAL (4). 

I am not proposing chain letters or ‘‘pen pals,” 
but how can people know about our profession if we 
do not take time and make the effort to communi- 
cate? As we become more vocal, our profession and 
our national organization will become stronger be- 
cause the world will know what we stand for and 
what we are dedicated to. 


Our Strength and Our Challenge 


In all our words and deeds we can gain strength 
from the knowledge of the power and force of our 
profession’s major commodity, food. No part of one’s 
objective environment is more closely related to the 
spiritual aspects of his life than his food. No religion 
ignores the part played by food in our lives and our 
responsibility for our brother’s food. We all pray for 
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food—for the seed and the sun and the rain—and ground-cover so sturdy that it will crowd out the 
we give thanks for the harvest. No profession could weeds of misinformation. 

have greater dignity than ours which is dedicated to 

man’s food and has for its motto, “to benefit as References 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Antoine Augustin Parmentier—1737-1813 


Famine and hunger have been man’s companion since the dawn of history and still exist 
in varying degrees in many parts of the world. Malnutrition follows in the footsteps of 
famine and hunger. Always the search has gone on for ways and means of providing more 
food and cheaper. ' i 

In 1771, the Academy of Science of Besancon in France offered a prize for the best essay 
on “What Plants Can Be Used to Supplement Other Foods in Time of Famine.” Seven 
essays were submitted, all of which emphasized the potato which had been known in France 
for many years but was not widely used. The winning essay was submitted by Antoine 
Augustin Parmentier, a young chemist of thirty-five years of age. Parmentier was to spend 
the rest of his life promoting the use of the potato, particularly for the workers and low- 
income groups. His success may be judged by a story told of him. During the Revolution, 
Parmentier was proposed for appointment to a public post, but one voter objected, 
saying, ‘He will make us eat nothing but potatoes! It is he who invented them!” 

Antoine Augustin Parmentier was born in Montdidier in the area of Somme, France, in 
1737. At the age of eighteen he was apprenticed to a pharmacist in Paris and two years 
later served as pharmacist with the French army in the Seven Years War with Prussia and 
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was taken prisoner. While in Germany, he learned all he could of chemistry and pharmacy; ; 
he also learned to eat potatoes. When the Peace of Paris was signed in 1763, he returned 3 

to Paris and continued his studies and was appointed (1766) assistant pharmacist at the “ 

Hotel des Invalides. This was a hospital founded by Louis XIV for the care of officers and j 

soldiers. A few years later (1772), he was appointed chief pharmacist; however, the hospi- J 

tal sisters protested this and Parmentier resigned, but was given his salary and residence 4 

at the hospital where he lived until 1792. This left him ffee to devote himself to economic 


and philanthropic work and especially to the study of the potato and other foods, roots, 4 
and seeds, which could be used in time of famine. His prize-winning essay was later ex- 

panded and published in book form, an English translation of which appeared in 1783, Ob- 

servations on Such Nutritive Vegetables as May Be Substituted in Place of Ordinary Food in 

Times of Scarcity. 

Parmentier carried out extensive experiments and analyses of potatoes and proved that 
they were not poisonous and did not cause diseases, such as leprosy and tuberculosis, as 
many people believed. He also prepared potatoes in a variety of ways and served them at 
dinners; on one such occasion, Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin were guests. 

The King provided land, famous for its poor soil, at Neuilly, and Parmentier grew po- 
tatoes there. By various devices, he aroused public interest, and the King is said to have 
worn a boutonniere of potato blooms. Neuilly put three potato flowers on its coat of arms. 

Parmentier wrote some 165 papers and books dealing with potatoes, bread making, foods 
of various kinds, and a grape sirup to be used in place of cane sugar. He also developed 
a plan for better military organization of apothecaries and prepared a pharmaceutical code 
for hospital use. Statues of him were placed in Neuilly and his birthplace of Montdidier, 
and streets and squares were named for him in Paris. A French potato soup is also named 
for him. He also received scientific honors. Parmentier died in 1813. 

In October 1953, the Society of History of Pharmacy held an elaborate celebration at 
the Hotel des Invalides to honor his name. A memorial tablet was placed in his former 
laboratory in the hospital and a modern version of his famous potato dinners was served. 

REFERENCES: Tjomsland, A.: The White Potato. Ciba Symposia 11: 1268-70, 1950; 
van Meurs, G. J.: Der Aardappel en Antoine Augustin Parmentier, 1737-1813 (trans. 
by ten Hoor, M.). Voeding 17: 210, 1956.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
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Freezer Storage 


of Pie Shells’ 


What are the advantages of advance preparation of food? Is 
it practical from both the standpoint of quality and man- 
agement? Studies of the effects of freezer storage of pastry 
for one-crust pies indicate that quality is maintained and 
that such procedures allow greater freedom in scheduling 


food preparation 


time, although ingredients and 


total 


preparation time may not be saved. 


ONE-CRUST pies, such as cream, lemon, chiffon, 
and custard, are popular desserts and take as much 
time to prepare as two-crust fruit pies. Unlike the 
two-crust pies, such one-crust pies cannot be stored 
in the freezer because the fillings break down when 
thawed. 

This experiment was undertaken to study the 
effect of freezer storage on quality of pastry, together 
with the managerial aspects involved in the use of 
frozen shells in the preparation of one-crust pies. 
From the results, practical recommendations are 
made for freezer storage of pastry shells. 

To test thoroughly the effect of freezer storage, 
pastry was made from a variety of formulas, and 
pie shells were frozen, thawed, and prepared for use 
in four ways. 


Experimental Procedures 


The proportions and procedures for making the 
pies are shown in the box on page 797. The experiment 
was replicated once. The second replication was 
started three weeks after the start of the first. 

All pastry mixes for one replicate were made on 
one day and refrigerated until used three or four 
days later. Frozen shells and wafers from one type 
of flour were prepared in one day; those from the 
other type flour in the following day. One-fifth of 
each mix was left in the refrigerator to be used for 
freshly baked pastry. The pie shells were shaped 
into 4 by 7 by 1 in. rectangular aluminum freezer 
pans and the wafers were cut into 2-in. squares. Half 


1 Received for publication December 13, 1956. 


the shells and wafers were frozen unbaked; the 
others were baked before freezing. The wafers, baked 
or unbaked, and the unbaked pastry shells were 
stacked with Pliofilm between each layer and put 
into Pliofilm bags and frozen. The baked shells were 
put separately into Pliofilm bags and frozen. Storage 
time was six to eight weeks. 

On each test day, all shells and wafers made with 
one type of flour and one type and one amount of 
fat were removed from the freezer, whereas the re- 
frigerated portion of the mix was made into a shell 
and twelve wafers. From the shells, five lemon pies 
were made using the filling, meringue, and baking 
procedures described in the accompanying box. The 
five pies were: 

(a) A fresh baked shell made from the refrigerated 
mix, filled and meringued. 

(b) A frozen baked shell, freshened by heating 5 
min. at 425°F., filled and meringued 

(c) A frozen baked shell, filled while frozen and 
meringued 

(d) A frozen unbaked shell, ‘‘counter thawed” for 
30 min., baked, filled, and meringued 

(e) A frozen unbaked shell, baked from the frozen 
state, filled, and meringued. 

Time intervals were arranged so that the shells 
could be filled and meringued in sequence. The order 
in the sequence was randomized. The corresponding 
five lots of wafers were treated in the same manner 
as the pie shells up to the filling stage. 

The filled shells, cooled for 2 hr., were rated for 
tenderness by a panel of four trained judges using a 
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Ingredients and procedures for making pastry mix, pie shells, filling, meringue 




















PASTRY 
See 2 = é ; i t 
INGREDIENTS HIGH-FAT RATIO PASTRY LOW-FAT RATIO PASTRY 
Pastry-flour mix Ail-purpose-fiour mix Pastry-flour mix All-purpose-fiour mix 
ae aaa SS ela ee ee | ae | 
| Flour 900 gm. (9 ¢.) 900 gm. (814 c.) 900 gm. (9 c.) 900 gm. (814 c.) 
Salt 27 gm. (144 Tbsp.) 27 gm. (14g Tbsp.) 27 gm. (144 Tbsp.) 27 gm. (1144 Tbsp.) 
Fat 
Lard 495 gm. (214 ¢.) 605 gm. (234 c.) 385 gm. (134 ¢.) 440 gm. (2 c.) 
Hydrogenated 
vegetable short - 
ening 632 gm. (25g ¢.) 688 gm. (34 c.) _ 423 gm. (2 c.) 500 gm. (23¢ c.) 
__Pastry 





Water (for one-fifth 

of the mix) 

With lard 

With hydrogen- 
ated vegetable 
shortening 


40 ml. (22g Tbsp.) 40 ml. (224 Tbsp.) 53 ml. (324 Tbsp.) 40 ml. (224 Tbsp.) 


24 ml. (12g Tbsp.) 
PROCEDURE: 

Miz. All ingredients were weighed. Household measures are given for practical purposes. Flour, salt, and fat 
for each lot were blended for 20 to 30 seconds with a Hamilton Beach electric mixer set at lowest speed. Blend- 
ing was continued with a hand pastry blender until the flour-coated fat particles were the size of small peas. The 
mix was divided into five portions. Each was placed in a Pliofilm bag and refrigerated until time to prepare the 
final pastry. 

Pastry. Water was stirred into a portion of the mix with 25 strokes of a kitchem fork. The dough was pushed 
into a ball, divided into two portions, and each portion pressed firmly between the cupped hands, patted on a 
board into a saucer shape, rolled to }{¢ in. thickness, and used either fer pie shells or wafers. All shells and wafers 


30 ml. (2 Tbsp.) 38 ml. (23g Tbsp.) 


49 ml. (844 Tbsp.) 


were pricked in a uniform manner and baked at 425°F. until golden brown, or from 12 to 15 min. 


FILLING FOR FOUR PIES 


Ingredients Amounts 
Water 4¢. 
Lemon filling mix* 2 pkg. Directions on the package were followed. 
Sugar le. 
Egg yolks 4 
* Jell-O Lemon Pudding and Pie Mix 
MERINGUE 
Ingredients Amounts 
| Sugar le. Egg whites were beaten to a stiff foam with a Sunbeam portable electric mixer set at 
| Egg whites 4 highest speed. Sugar and salt were gradually added, while beating continued until the | 
Salt 14 tsp. whites would form short, stiff peaks. The meringue was placed on a hot filling and 


browned at 425°F. for 6 min. 


five-point scale, 1 point indicating very tough or very 
hard and 5, very tender or very soft. The taste panel 
was asked to judge filled shells, since pastry is seldom 
eaten as pastry alone. Relative flakiness was esti- 
mated by measuring the height in centimeters of ten 
wafers from each lot of pastry stacked one upon the 
other. Tenderness of the unfilled pastry was esti- 
mated by measuring with the Bailey shortometer the 
force required to break separately seven of the wafers. 
The statistical significance of the differences was 
determined by analysis of variance. 


Results and Discussion 
FLAKINESS 


Freezing did not affect flakiness. Of the variations 
in formula which might have generally influenced 


flakiness, only the type of flour had any significant 
effect. All-purpose flour produced wafers of greater 
height in both frozen and freshly baked pastry. 


TENDERNESS 


The taste panel detected no significant differences 
in tenderness of crust due to freezer treatment. 
Planned differences were the only ones apparent. As 
was expected, high amounts of fat produced more 
tender pastry than low. Balancing the formulas for 
differences in shortening values was not exact, and 
all the pastries made from lard were slightly more 
tender than those made from hydrogenated vegetable 
shortening. 

The shortometer values indicated differences not 
detected by the taste panel. Tenderness of the wafers 
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was decreased significantly by freezer storage, par- 
ticularly of those which were frozen unbaked. The 
mean weight required to break pastry wafers baked 
before freezing was 4.1 oz.; wafers baked after freez- 
ing, 4.5 oz.; freshly baked wafers, 3.5 oz. However, 
since differences in tenderness were not apparent in 
filled crusts, the shortometer values are mainly of 
academic interest. The formulas using pastry flour 
and high levels of vegetable shortening produced 
pastry which was too tender to handle easily, and 
this formula is not recommended. 

Thawing frozen, unbaked pastry before baking, or 
freshening baked pastry before filling had no effect 
on tenderness. 


SOAKING OF THE CRUSTS 

Crusts which soaked were sometimes hard to 
judge for tenderness because they became very soft. 
The softening may have been because the pastry 
was rolled too thin, and 4 in. might have been a 
better thickness. On the whole, soaking occurred 
less frequently in frozen shells than in freshly pre- 
pared ones. Among the frozen pastries, when soaking 
occurred, it was more frequent in the crusts made 
with pastry flour, in crusts made with lard rather 
than with hydrogenated vegetable shortening, and 
in those made with rich formulas rather than lean, 
but none of the differences were significant. Crusts 
made with pastry flour showed more consistent 
soaking than those made with all-purpose flour, and 
the frequency did not change with change in the type 
and amount of fat used. 


MANAGEMENT 


Because the quality of the pastries was affected 
so little by freezer storage, the decision on whether 
to freeze pastry is logically reached by a consider- 
ation of the managerial aspects. The following obser- 
vations were made during this study and should be 
of value in decision making: 

(1) When pie shells were used from the freezer, 
preparing a one-crust pie was simplified greatly. 
The time-consuming part of pie making is getting 
out the equipment and supplies and preparing the 
shells. 

(2) Advance preparation of the pastry did not save 
ingredients or much total time. It gave greater free- 
dom of choice as to when pies might be made and 
decreased the time pressures associated with the 
preparation of one-crust pies. 

(3) Pastry can be made during a slack period and 
frozen to be available for special occasions as well as 
for regular use. Partially and fully prepared pie shells 
were stored successfully in the freezer for six to eight 
weeks. 

(4) The pastry can be stored in the freezer as 
baked shells, shaped into pans, and rolled out in 
flat sheets. The shaped dough and the flat sheets can 
be used for one- and two-crust pies. The sheets are 
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TABLE 1 Cost of containers needed for freezing 
pastry 


RETAIL COSTS 

TYPE OF CONTAINER emer — 

Per unit Per year 

Household containers reused without re- ca 
placement* 





Aluminum $.75 $.75 

Glass .60 .60 

Aluminum with arched lid .90 95 
Special freezer containers, reused six times 

Aluminum foil—round and square .09 81 

Paper with metal rims .09 81 


* 8-in. diameter, 114 in. deep. 


ready for use as tops for meat and fruit pies and for 
wrappings for apple dumplings, sausage rolls, and 
other items of indefinite shape. Frozen baked shells 
lessened the time for making chiffon, lemon, and 
cream pies. 

(5) Baked crusts cannot be stacked without break- 
age at the edges and in the corners. Unbaked pastry 
can be safely stacked flat on a cardboard or shaped 
to fit a pie pan, provided the individual pieces are 
separated by waxed paper so that no part of one 
pastry touches another. The flat pieces required less 
freezer space and fewer pie pans. They thawed in 
approximately 10 min. after removal from the freezer 
and were easily shaped into the pans. 

(6) One of the greatest problems in freezing two- 
crust fruit pies is the tendency toward a soggy under- 
crust or one that lacks crispness. Freezing the un- 
baked pastry in separate sheets offers a solution to 
this problem. 

(7) A 6-qt. bowl in which to prepare the mix and 
supplies of pie pans and Pliofilm bags for freezer 
storage were needed. In a home kitchen adequate 
work space of a convenient height is essential for 
this stepped-up production of pastry. 

(8) The number of shells that can be made ahead 
of use is determined by time, freezer space, and 
containers available. Frequency of use must also be 
considered. 

(9) Pastry in foil pie pans stacked well in the 
freezer and browned readily in the oven. However, 
unless well supported, the containers tended to 
buckle and the crusts to break when filled. Square 
and rectangular pans conserved space. 

(10) Costs of containers varied. In general, it was 
less expensive to use pie pans of regular household 
type due to the necessity of replacing foil pans. 
Relative costs on a retail basis are shown in Table |. 


Summary 


For lemon meringue pies, equally -tender pie crusts 
were obtained from both frozen and freshly prepared 
shells. The frozen shells were held in the freezer for 
six to eight weeks, either already baked or as raw 
dough shaped into the pans. No effect on tenderness 
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freshened by reheating for 5 min. at 425°F. before 
filling, or (b) frozen unbaked shells were thawed 
before baking. Two-in. square wafers, frozen in the 
same manner as the shells, were somewhat less ten- ration of one-crust pies. 
der than unfrozen wafers, but this was not considered 
of practical importance since the difference was not 
detectable in the completed pies. quency of use. 


Freezer Storage of Pie Shells 


was evident when (a) frozen baked crusts were Freezing the pastry did not save ingredients or 
much total time, but it allowed greater freedom 
of choice as to when pies might be made and de- 
creased the time pressures associated with the prepa- 


Supplementing Proteins with Amino Acids 


At its meeting in October 1956, the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council drafted the following statement on supplementation of dietary proteins with amino 
acids: 

Correcting a dietary deficiency of an amino acid by supplementation with that acid is 
a possibility. There are, however, several guiding principles which should be emphasized. 

Attention is called to the Board’s ‘‘Statement of General Policy in Regard to the Addi- 
tion of Specific Nutrients to Foods,” issued in November 1953: 

With carefully defined limitations, the principle of the addition of specific nutrients to 
certain staple foods is endorsed for the purpose of maintaining good nutrition as well as for 
correcting deficiencies in the diets of the general population or of significant segments of the 
population. The requirements for endorsement of the addition of a particular nutrient to a 
particular food include (a) clear indications of probable advantage from increased intake 
of the nutrient, (b) assurance that the food item concerned would be an effective vehicle 
of distribution for the nutrient to be added, and (c) evidence that such addition would not 
be prejudicial to the achievement of a diet good in other respects. 

Some twenty-five amino acids are needed for the formation of the various cellular pro- 
teins of the body and for other special metabolic functions. Most of these acids can be syn- 
thesized by the body, if dietary protein intake is adequate. There are, however, at least 
eight whieh must be supplied daily by the protein in the diet in proportions and amounts 
to meet the requirements of metabolism. Any dietary protein which is relatively deficient 
in one or more of these essential amino acids has a reduced nutritive efficiency. Emphasis 
is placed, therefore, upon the development of an adequate pattern of essential amino acids 
in the diet as well as upon the maintenance of an adequate protein intake. Although reason- 
able estimates can be made of the amino acid mixture which appears “ideal,” the limits 
through which the pattern may vary and still be considered adequate are as yet unknown. 
Similarly the definition of the amounts of protein of varying amino acid composition which 
are required for good nutrition under different physiologic states requires further study. 

There is reason for believing that nutritive requirements in disease may differ consider- 
ably from those in health. An amino acid pattern that is optimum for health and normal 
growth may require modification in pathologic states in which the metabolism of one or 
another amino acid may be adversely affected. The study of amino acid metabolism in dis- 
ease and the determination of desirable amino acid patterns in pathologic states seem to 
be matters of great importance which may reveal particular needs for supplementation with 
specific amino acids or for the reduction of the intake of particular amino acids in the diet. 

The imbalance of essential amino acids found in some dietary proteins cannot always be 
corrected by adding a single amino acid, the imbalance being the result of a deviation in 
several of the essential amino acids from an “‘ideal pattern” needed by the body. Multiple 
supplementation is generally required. This type of supplementation is at present best 
achieved by mixed diets where one food protein supplements another. The benefits to be 
derived from amino acid supplementation are uncertain until our knowledge of the conse- 
quences of amino acid imbalance is more complete. The Food and Nutrition Board recog- 
nizes the potential value of proper supplementation with amino acids and the desirability 
of intensive study of this problem. 


The amount of pastry to be prepared was limited 
by time, freezer space, containers available, and fre- 
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Whole and Cut-Up Parts of Broilers, 
Small and Large Turkeys, Ducks, and Geese 


Cooked Edible Meat 
in Ready-to-Cook Poultry’ 


A. R. WINTER, Ph.D., 
and PATRICIA CLEMENTS 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Columbus 


sTuDIES have been reported from this laboratory 
recently on the percentage of cut-up parts, cooking 
losses, and cooked edible meat in chicken broilers 
(1), young geese (2), ducks (3), and large and small 
‘4 turkeys (4). Since a uniform method of slaughtering, 
cutting into parts, and cooking was used for the 
\ different species, it was thought desirable to assemble 

the data from all of the studies in tabular form for 
, comparison and ready reference by dietitians, food 
managers, and others who may be interested in 
: quantity food service. 


Procedure 
READY-TO-COOK BIRDS 


Ten females and ten males of the different species, 
\ except in the case of geese, were used. They had been 
slaughtered as described in the Department of 
i Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin 2030 (5) for roasters, 
packaged in Cryovac bags, frozen at —20°F., and 


1 Received for publication October 4, 1956. 

2 The authors are indebted to Sister Clara Louise Bros- 
mer, Barbara Deskins, and Julia Tadle of the School of 
Home Economics for assistance in obtaining the data on 
large turkeys, geese, and broilers. 








TABLE 1 
SPECIES NUMBER AVERAGE AVERAGE LEGS AND 
OF BIRDS AGE LIVE WEIGHT THIGHS 
1 7h an ie Lee iat Mees 
Broilers 
Male 10 10 3.9 34.1 
Female 10 10 3.0 32.4 
Turkeys 
Small 
Male 10 16 10 29.3 
Female 10 16 7 29.0 
Large 
Male 10 28 22 24.1 
Female 10 28 14 25.5 
Ducks 
Male 10 7.5 | 23.4 
Female 10 7.5 6.3 23.5 
Geese 20 10-12 10.8 21.9 


Percentage distribution of cut-up parts in different species of ready-to-cook poultry 


BREAST 


28.3 
29.9 


41.3 
35.5 


29.7 
30.1 


23.8 


800 


stored at O°F. for two or three months. They were 
defrosted in the bags, by overnight running of cold 
tap water. The birds were cut into parts as described 
in the above bulletin. The ribs were separated from 
the breast and left attached to the back. The pelvic 
meat (oyster) was cut away from the back and left 
attached to the thighs. 

The broilers were a cross between Delawares and 
New Hampshires. 

The small turkeys were a cross between the Belts- 
ville white and the Wahkeen strains. 

The large turkeys were the extremely broad 
breasted type of Bronze. 

The ducks were a meat strain of the White Pekin 
breed. 

The geese were a cross between the Emden and an 
Italian goose. 


COOKING PROCEDURE 


The cut-up parts were weighed and wrapped in 
tared pieces of heavy aluminum foil. The wrapped 
pieces were placed on a metal rack in a pan and 
cooked in an autoclave at 15 lb. pressure (250°F.) 
for 20 min. in the case of the broilers; 45 min. for the 





wos WINGS NECK GIZZARD LIVER _—- HEART 

Uo. Ao, LOM At Ge ee q 
17.0 13.3 3.5 3.5 2.6 0. 
16.6 13.6 4.1 4.1 2.8 0.7 
19.9 13.0 3.3 3.8 2.3 1.0 
20.0 12.0 3.7 3.8 2.1 0.4 
18.4 9.5 3.4 1.8 1.1 0.4 
20.6 11.3 2 28- 1.6 0.3 
23.0 10.6 5.4 4.3 2.7 0.9 
23.6 10.8 4.7 3.9 2.5 0.9 
21.3 16.0 6.3 ‘a es 0.9 
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small turkeys, ducks, and geese; and 90 to 120 min. 
for the large turkeys. The cooked parts were re- 
moved from the autoclave; cooled for 15 min.; the 
foil wrapping opened; and, any retained drippings 
drained into a pan. The foil wrapper was closed and 
the parts were weighed again to determine cooking 
loss. 

The drippings were poured into a graduated 
cylinder, and the volume of fat that collected on top 
was determined. The volume of fat times its specific 
gravity (0.91) gave the weight of fat rendered out in 
the cooking process. 

The edible meat (including skin) was picked from 
each cooled, weighed package of parts. Cartilage, 
tendon, and bone were weighed and deducted from 
the cooked weight to give the weight of edible meat 
in each package. The per cent cooking loss was 
determined for the parts from the weights before 
and after cooking and the per cent cooked, edible 
meat from the cooked weight before and after deduct- 
ing the weight of bones and tendons. 


Results 


The percentage distribution of cut-up parts of the 
different species of poultry has been summarized in 
Table 1. The breast constituted the greatest per cent 
of the cut-up parts of large turkeys, ducks, and geese, 
while legs and thighs held this position in the case of 
broilers and small turkeys. The neck constituted 
from 2.4 per cent of the ready-to-cook carcass 
weight of large turkeys to 6.3 per cent in case of 
geese. The giblets constituted from as little as 4 per 
cent of the ready-to-cook carcass weight of large 
turkeys to as much as 10.7 per cent for the geese. 

The cooking loss, fat rendered out, and the per- 
centage of edible meat in the carcasses and cut-up 
parts of the different species of poultry are shown in 
Table 2. The cooking loss amounted to 24 per cent 
for the small turkeys, including 1.6 per cent fat 
rendered out in the cooking process, and 24.5 per 
cent for the chicken broilers, including 1.0 per cent 
fat. The cooking loss for large turkeys amounted to 
32.3 per cent, including 5.6 per cent fat loss; 35.4 
per cent for geese, including 6.2 per cent fat loss; 
and 44.5 per cent for ducks including 21.4 per cent 
fat loss. 

Cooked edible meat in the breast of broilers and 
turkeys was 10 to 14 per cent greater than in the 
legs and thighs, while in the waterfowl there was no 
appreciable difference. About 12 per cent more 
cooked edible meat was obtained from the wings 
and back of broilers and turkeys than from water- 
fowl. 

The number of pounds of cut-up parts of different 
species of poultry that must be purchased to yield a 
pound of cooked edible meat is shown in Table 3. 
There would not be much difference in the number 
of pounds of whole carcass, with or without neck 


Cooked Edible Meat in Ready-to-Cook Poultry 


TABLE 2 Cooking loss, fat rendered out, and edible 
meat in ready-to-cook chicken, turkey, and 
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waterfowl and percentage edible meat in cut- 

















up parts 
FAT COOKED 
AVERAGE RENDERED COOKING EDIBLE 
PART OF BIRD WEIGHT OUT LOSS MEAT 
ht a ees 
ie re ye % 
Ready-to-cook 
birds 3.1 1.0 24.5 51.0 
Legs and thighs 1.0 24.5 53.0 
Breast 0.8 23.8 63.2 
Back and ribs 0.5 25.0 41.2 
Wings 0.4 17.4 49.7 
Neck 0.1 26.7 — 
Gizzard 0.1 — 44.4 55.6 
Liver 0.08 ~ 34.9 65.1 
Heart 0.02 _ 30.9 69.1 
a 
Ready-to-cook 
birds 6.7 Le 24.0* 54.0* 
Legs and thighs 1.6 26.0 57.0 
Breast 1.6 — 27.0 65.0 
Back and ribs 1.3 - 25.0 41.0 
Wings 0.9 - 15.0 47.0 
Neck 0.2 - _ 
Gizzard 0.3 - — — 
Liver 0.1 - ~- 
Heart 0.06 — — 
aaah a ke tS. 5 ea oe at 
Ready-to-cook 
birds 22.6 5.6 32.3 56.7 
Legs and thighs 5.2 - 33.7 53.5 
Breast 8.3 - 27.2 67.7 
Back and ribs 4.1 37.3 45.0 
Wings 2.1 30.8 48.7 
Neck 0.6 34.8 43.2 
Gizzard 0.5 57.0 43.1 
Liver 0.3 37.6 62.4 
Heart 0.06 40.4 60.0 
Ie Ae 
Ready-to-cook 
birds 4.9 31.4" 44.5* 38.4* 
Legs and thighs 1.1 45.1 43.9 
Breast 1.5 48.5 43.3 
Back and ribs 1.1 47.3 26.9 
Wings 0.5 25.4 38.2 
Neck 0.2 = — 
Gizzard 0.2 — 
Liver 0.1 — — 
Heart 0.04 -- — 
eZ CREE _ Geese padi eres 
Ready-to-cook 
birds 7.4 6.2* 35.4* 41.4* 
Legs and thighs 1.6 34.0 47.4 
Breast 1.8 39.3 47.7 
Back and ribs 1.6 38.3 32.8 
Wings 1.2 26.0 35.7 
Neck 0.5 ~ — — 
Gizzard 0.5 - — 
Liver 0.3 — 
Heart 0.07 - 


* Exclusive of neck and giblets. 
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WEIGHT REQUIRED TO YIELD 1 LB. COOKED EDIBLE MEAT 
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TABLE 3 
Carcass, Carcass, 
SPECIES including excluding Legs and —_ 
neck and = neck and thighs 
giblets giblets 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Broilers 1.94 1.88 1.58 
Turkeys 
Small 1.85 1.75 1.54 
Large 1.76 1.85 1.48 
Ducks 2.60 2.28 2.3) 
Geese . 2.42 2.11 2.10 


and giblets, that one would need to purchase to 
obtain a pound of cooked edible meat. This is true 
because the neck and giblets constitute a small per 
cent of the total carcass weight and because the neck 
is less fleshy and the giblets more so than the aver- 
age for the entire carcass. 

The best buy from the standpoint of amount 
necessary to produce a pound of cooked meat was 
found to be large turkeys, 1.76 lb., followed in order 
by small turkeys (1.85 Ib.), chicken broilers (1.94 lb.), 
young geese (2.42 Ib.), and ducks (2.6 lb.) (Table 3). 
The best buys among the cut-up parts would be 
breast of turkey and chicken, 1.48 to 1.58 lb., fol- 
lowed in order by the giblets (1.71 lb.), legs and 
thighs of turkeys and chickens (1.75 to 1.88 lb.), and 
wings of chicken and turkeys (2.0 to 2.13 Ib.). In 
case of waterfowl, the legs and thighs are about as 
good a buy as the breast, and they are little or no 
better than the wings and backs of turkeys or broil- 
ers. One should keep in mind, however, that one 
buys considerable fat when buying waterfowl and 
that some consumers make use of it in the prepara- 
tion of other foods. 

If the price of cut-up parts is known, one may 
refer to Table 3 and readily calculate which are the 
best buys. For instance, the prices of broiler cut-up 
parts in a local store recently were: legs and thighs 
69 cents per pound; breasts, 79 cents; and wings, 29 
cents. Since it requires 1.88 lb. broiler legs and 
thighs to produce 1 lb. cooked meat (Table 3), the 
cost, if supplied by this source, would be 1.88 X 0.69 
or $1.30. In like manner, the cost of 1 Ib. cooked 
breasts would be 1.58 X 0.79, or $1.25; and for 
wings, 2 X 0.29 or $0.58. Therefore, at the above 
prices, wings are by far the best buy. Poultry bones 
are known for their lack of density (lightness), and 
many of them, such as the large bones of the wings, 


Pounds of ready-to-cook carcass and cut-up parts required to yield 1 Ib. cooked edible meat 


Back and 
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ribs Wings Neck Gizzard Liver Heart 
Ibe Ib. Ib. Ib. 3 a 
2.40 2.00 - ay 1.50 1.49 
2.44 2.13 - . = - 

2.22 2.03 2.31 2.30 1.60 1.68 
3.38 2.62 - . — — 
3.05 2.80 _ - - 


are hollow. Therefore, on a weight basis, the bones 
do not form as large a part of the cut-up parts as one 
might expect. 


Summary 


Cooking loss of ready-to-cook poultry varied from 
about 24 per cent for chicken broilers and young 
turkeys to 44.5 per cent for ducks. 

Less than 2 per cent fat was rendered out in the 
cooking process from chicken broilers and small 
turkeys, 5.6 per cent from the large turkeys, 6.2 per 
cent from the young geese, and 21.4 per cent from 
the ducks. 

It required 1.76 lb. ready-to-cook, large turkey to 
supply 1 lb. cooked meat, 1.85 lb. small turkey, 1.94 
lb. chicken broiler, 2.42 lb. goose, or 2.6 lb. duck. In 
terms of parts, about 1.5 lb. turkey breast were 
needed for 1 lb. cooked meat; 1.6 lb. broiler breast, 
2.1 lb. goose breast, or 2.3 lb. duck breast. It re- 
quired 1.8 lb. turkey legs and thighs to supply 1 lb. 
cooked meat, or 1.9 Ib. broiler, 2.1 Ib. goose, or 2.3 
lb. duck legs and thighs. 
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Safflower—Potential New Oil Source 


The growing of new crops is one way to prevent the production of agricultural surpluses, 
according to the government’s Commission on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products. To this end, the Commission has surveyed a number of plants for potentia] new 
crops. One such plant which it recommends is safflower, a dry-climate thistle which can be 
the source of an oil with a high content of non-yellowing linoleic fatty acid. In other coun- 
tries, the oil is used for food, and its low content of saturated compared with unsaturated 
fatty acids might make it valuable for the prevention of atherosclerosis. 
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Using a Diabetes Clinic for Teaching 
Diet Therapy to College Students 


ANNETTE T. GORMICAN 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, and 

Dietitian, Diabetes Out-Patient Clinic, 
University of Minnesota Hospitals. 

St. Paul 


“INTEGRATION” of learning appears to be a key word 
in educational circles. Inthe medical field, this process 
is clearly illustrated as the student applies his under- 
standing of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, phar- 
macology, psychology, sociology, and other disci- 
plines to the care of the individual patient. 

One of the problems involved in teaching diet 
therapy to undergraduate dietetic students is a 
failure to see the therapeutic diet as a vital part of 
disease treatment. Students often leave these courses 
with little grasp of the relationship between diet 
therapy and other sciences. The undergraduate 
student in dietetics, anticipating a later internship, 
has given little thought to developing “hospital in- 
sight.’”’ The instructor may elaborate in great detail 
regarding the etiology, symptoms, complications, 
prognosis, and treatment of a particular disease. Yet 
the student may fail to understand the significance of 
this study because the problem in question (the 
patient) is inside the hospital, not outside, as the 
student feels herself to be. 

An interesting program of integration of diabetic 
diet therapy for dietetics majors has been in progress at 
the School of Home Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, for some time. This two-credit course, which 
relates particularly to diabetes, requires approxi- 
mately 10 hr. of lecture-discussion meetings, plus 30 
hr. observation and participation at the University 
Hospital’s diabetic out-patient clinic. This plan 
appears to be somewhat unique in that the study 
of diabetes is separated from the regular four-credit 
course in diet therapy. In addition, the student while 
still an undergraduate, has an opportunity to work 
closely with patients with diabetes and medical 
personnel. The School of Home Economics feels that 
this helps her develop a real understanding and 


appreciation of problems involved in diabetic care, 
as well as a glimpse into other therapeutic diet 
problems. 

It is hoped that through this early contact she will 
be more receptive to what is to be gained from fur- 
ther classwork and from future hospital experience. 
It is intended also that she will continue to develop 
an inquisitive interest in diabetes, since this disease 
is one of the major concerns of the therapeutic die- 
tician. The dietitian should benefit in her future 
staff work from this intensive training, and certainly 
the patients should. 

One might ask, “Is this plan desirable, since the 
student, during her internship, will be in contact with 
these same problems?” There are undoubtedly sev- 
eral answers to this. One might be that not all grad- 
uates apply for internships. More important, no 
student is guaranteed an exact set of experiences 
during her internship. 

For several years it has been my pleasure to direct 
and observe dietetics students in this learning situa- 
tion. I do not intend to outline all activities of the 
experience. I would like to summarize very simply 
some of the contacts within the clinic, so that the 
advantages of this type of program might become 
somewhat more apparent. 


Developing the Concept of Team Work 


In this program the dietetics student has an oppor- 
tunity to see medical teamwork in action. She meets 
and works with physicians, nurses, a dietitian (who 
serves as the instructor of the course), social workers, 
and other medical personnel. Occasionally, several 
staff members will be called in for consultation by a 
doctor concerning a particular out-patient problem. 
The student thus becomes aware of the contribution 
of each worker and, in many instances, helps to plan 
the dietetic solution. All staff and students are per- 
mitted to sit in on the doctors’ interviews and exam- 
inations of diabetic patients. In this way, too, students 
learn from the thinking and experience of the other 
medical groups. 


Understanding the Patient with Diabetes 


Students in this program have free access to patients’ 
charts and are encouraged to talk with them and to 
explore their dietary problems. When doing this, 
they are aided by their earlier experiences in home 
economics courses. A student, new in the clinic, will 
often be totally disconcerted when a patient for 
whom she is planning a diet absolutely refuses to 
drink milk, to eat meat, or take certain other foods. 
As she strives to apply what she has previously 
learned in her nutrition classes, she soon recognizes 
that the diabetic diet must be flexible as well as 
nutritious and attractive. 

In addition to problems such as pronounced food 
likes and dislikes, the student learns much about 
economic problems and their influence on changing 
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Two undergraduate home economics students conducting a 
class for diabetic patients 


food habits. Many of our patients are not self-sup- 
porting and frequently react negatively to diets 
because of insufficient pension funds or inadequate 
support. In this case, the student must learn to 
apply her previous work in food management and 
marketing. Sometimes this leads to rather startling 
suggestions, some practical, others not so useful. 

Under supervision, the undergraduate students 
also advise patients regarding food storage and prep- 
aration. If a patient needs help, for example, in 
determining what she should do when freezing fruits, 
vegetables and other foods for the diabetic person’s 
use, the student will be expected to help the patient 
either by verbal instruction or through provision of 
appropriate recipes and written suggestions. 

Patients registered for clinic treatment (as well as 
hospitalized diabetic patients) are invited to attend 
classes on dietary planning or other aspects of dia- 
betic care, including care of the feet, administration 
of insulin, discussion of insulin reaction symptoms, 
and diabetic coma. Each undergraduate dietetic 
student is required to observe some of these classes, 
and also to plan and conduct one session on dietary 
care. In this way, she is alerted to the need for effec- 
tive patient education in this disease. The student 
observes tangible evidence of the group therapy 
techniques of teaching and sees frequent interreac- 
tions within the group. 

One of the principal dietary problems which stu- 
dents in this clinic see is the need to motivate the 
obese diabetic. The majority of our patients are 
middle aged or older, with a high incidence of obes- 
ity. Many of the students have tried every ruse of 
the imagination to encourage weight reduction 
among these persons. Expected satisfactions do not 
always materialize, for patients are likely to return 
for their next appointment without showing weight 
loss, or even with still further weight gains. Most 
students gradually learn that a successful weight 
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reduction program requires far more than a well 
defined low-calorie diet. 

Understanding the patient’s point of view some- 
times clarifies reasons for failure in a dietary regimen. 
One diabetic patient seen rather often had numerous 
complaints, including a cardiac problem, and was also 
being treated in several other out-patient clinics of 
the hospital. The dietary confusion which she felt 
was readily understood when a student screened her 
chart for notes of dietary instructions given in these 
other clinics. The woman had been subjected to so 
much instruction of so varied a nature that she was 
unable to follow clearly any one dietary plan. The 
student then appreciated why her work with the 
patient had been unsuccessful. 

Observation of a nurse’s instruction to the patient 
helps the young student sense the hesitancy with 
which many recently discovered diabetic persons 
accept their new daily routines. The student realizes 
that it is difficult for the person with diabetes to 
accept the need for self-administered insulin injec- 
tions and dietary modification. Simultaneously, she 
comes to value more highly the contribution which 
insulin and diet have made to the prolongation of 
health and life. 

Much of the progress in diabetic care is brought 
vividly to the attention of the student as she works 
with an occasional patient who has lived through 
the era of the weighed diet and regular insulin up to 
the present system of exchange lists and long acting 
insulins. 


Learning about the Disease 


Whether the student is observing in the examining 
room, in the diabetics’ classroom, or in the diet 
instruction office, characteristics of the disease will 
gradually unfold. She sees the complications of 
diabetes repeated over and over: cardiovascular 
changes, the diabetic retinitis, diabetic neuropathies, 
and the like. She talks and works with patients who 
have lost their eyesight. She sometimes sees the be- 
ginnings of gangrene develop into later ampu- 
tations. She may see the otherwise well controlled 
diabetic person develop an infection that leads to 
diabetic acidosis. Sometimes a patient may develop 
an insulin reaction while in the clinic. The student 
may actually be the person who first notes what is 
happening and who then assists with obtaining and 
administering oral glucose. 

Those extremely challenging control problems of 
diabetes, the juvenile diabetic, the brittle diabetic, 
and the pregnant diabetic, are seen in this clinic, in 
addition to the senile person whose diabetic con- 
trol usually involves somewhat different problems. 
Students in the clinic have an opportunity to work 
with patients with all types of diabetes, mild and 
severe, uncomplicated and complicated. 

Under supervision of the diet therapy instructor, 
students in the clinic likewise do most of the dietary 
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planning. They become acquainted with the use and 
value of the diabetic exchange lists. They learn the 
importance of careful caloric regulation as well as 
the carryover of adequate nutrient intake from the 
normal to the therapeutic diet. They see the need for 
careful distribution of diet for patients who are 
required to take insulin. They learn about varieties 
of dietetic foods. 

In this setting, the student is more likely to appre- 
ciate the relationship of diabetic dietary control to 
various body chemistries. Blood glucose levels, blood 
cholesterols, blood carbon dioxide values, as well as 
urinary findings are referred to frequently in our 
discussions of an individual patient’s control. Prac- 
tical application of the glucose tolerance test and 
fasting blood sugar determination is obvious. 

When working with out-patients one soon notes 
the effect of physical exercise on diabetic regulation. 
In some instances in our clinic it has appeared to be 
necessary to supply the patient with two different 
meal plans: one with a higher caloric value for days 
of industrious activity, and another with a lower 
caloric composition for sedentary days. Students also 
do this type of dietary planning. 


Other Disease Seen in the Diabetic Person 


This experience serves as an effective introduction to 
other diet therapy problems. It appears that the 
associations are very enriching, for these same stu- 
dents approach the principal diet therapy course, 
which usually follows in sequence, with some insights 
into the application of diet therapy to other illnesses. 
Some of these ‘‘other’’ problems are, in fact, seen in 
the patients who visit our clinic. We have a fairly 
large number of diabetic patients with cardiac diffi- 
culty requiring some level of sodium restriction. We 
occasionally have a peptic ulcer patient who needs a 
bland diabetic diet. We see diabetic patients who 
have cirrhosis of the liver. We have patients without 
teeth. Or, we may have a diabetic patient with a 
recent gastric resection or a gastrectomy. Many of 
these combinations require thoughtful consideration 
or further dietary modification. Students usually are 
eager to approach these problems. 


Case Histories 


Two case histories are briefly presented here to 
suggest the kinds of experiences students receive. 


CASE 1—THE UNCOMPLICATED, MILD DIABETIC 
PATIENT 


H. C., a sixty-four-year-old patient, was first seen 
in the University Hospital in March, 1951. He com- 
pained of swelling in his neck of fifteen years’ dura- 
tion, loss of weight, and weakness. In the preceding 
year he had noticed an unusual fatigue, increased ap- 
petite, weight loss, heat intolerance, and increased 
sweating on any activity. A diagnosis of thyrotoxicosis 
was made, and a bilateral thyroidectomy was done, 
from which the patient convalesced satisfactorily. 

During hospitalization, glycosuria and _hyper- 
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glycemia were discovered. Following removal of the 
thyroid, a diabetic glucose tolerance curve and a mildly 
elevated fasting blood sugar persisted. The patient was 
relatively asymptomatic without using insulin except 
for rare polyuria. The patient’s sister has diabetes, 
regulated with diet and insulin. 

Dietary control was begun in the hospital when the 
patient was placed on a 2000-calorie diet which was 
later increased to 2200 calories, then to 3000. This pa- 
tient experienced a continuing weight loss after the 
thyroidectomy. His weight at this time was 139 Ib.; it 
increased on the more liberal diet to a maximum of 
157 lb. in 1954, when he was readmitted to the hospital 
for a hemorrhoidectomy. He recovered well from this 
procedure, and his diabetes has been regulated since 
September, 1954 in the out-patient clinic. 

Diabetic control for this patient continues to be a 
relatively simple matter. At present, he is being main- 
tained without insulin on a 1735-calorie diet consisting 
of 190 gm. carbohydrate, 75 gm. protein, and 75 gm. fat. 
His present weight is 154 lb. The patient’s caloric need 
has apparently decreased, since he is no longer actively 
employed, having given up his former job as a night 
watchman. 


CASE 2—THE PREGNANT DIABETIC WOMAN 


Mrs. R. U., age nineteen, was first seen in the 
diabetic clinic on March 10, 1955. She had had diabetes 
since the age of nine. At the time of the initial clinic 
interview she presented the following history: weight 
131 lb.; height 6134 in.; a weight gain in the previous 
six months totalling 17 lb.; fair diabetic control since 
age nine with the exception of the previous six-month 
period; no history of diabetic coma; frequent episodes 
of insulin reactions during early adolescence. Thy- 
roidectomy had been performed at eleven years of age. 
She was attempting to control her condition at this 
time with 76 units NPH insulin and a diet, a repre- 
sentative composition of which was difficult to deter- 
mine. 

At this time the patient was in the second month of 
pregnancy. The obstetrical service desired a maximum 
weight gain of 10 lb. during the succeeding months of 
the pregnancy. Accordingly, the patient was advised 
regarding an 1810-calorie diabetic diet consisting of 200 
gm. carbohydrate, 95 gm. protein, and 70 gm. fat. She 
was advised also to vary her insulin dosage in accord- 
ance with her urine sugar findings during this early 
phase of clinic management. 

March 15. Patient’s weight remains as before; control 
fairly good; some hypoglycemic sensation in midafter- 
noon requiring a redistribution of dietary carbohydrate. 

March 22. Weight 132 lb.; insulin requirement in- 
creased to 85 units NPH. 

April 5. Some evidence of edema; complaints of fre- 
quent headaches; patient cooperative about diet; 
insulin reduced to 80 units. 

April 19. Weight 129 lb.; headaches disappeared; 
complaint of blister on foot. 

May 3. Weight 130 lb.; insulin dosage now 88 units; 
urinary sugars negative. 

May 17. Weight 13014 lb.; slight urine spillage 
(0-1+); insulin requirement now 85 units; patient 
advised to limit salt in diet. 

May 31. Weight 13434 lb.; weight gain, 1. plus 
edema; several fairly severe reactions; insulin require- 
ment 81 units; patient given a modification of her 
diabetic diet to include no more than 500 mg. sodium. 

June 7. Weight 131 lb.; fasting blood sugar 23 mg. 
per 100 ml.; patient taking 74 units insulin; patient 
stopped eating some foods because she disliked the 
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saltless taste. Dietary compromise made to include 
1 gm. sodium. 

June 14. Weight 13214 lb.; less edema; insulin re- 
quirement 81 units. 

June 28. Weight 133 lb.; no clinical insulin reactions. 

July 12. Weight 134 lb.; insulin requirement 81 units. 

August 4. Weight 135 lb.; good progress; insulin re- 
quirement 85 units. 

August 16. Weight 13514 lb.; same insulin dosage. 

August 30. Weight 137 lb.; insulin requirement the 
same. 

The patient at this time was admitted to the Uni- 
versity Hospital. Her expected confinement date. was 
October 1, and it was felt that a month’s observation 
within the hospital was desirable. 

October 4. Patient delivered a 7-lb. female infant 
normally. 

October 17. Patient seen again as an out-patient. Her 
post-partum weight was 123!¢ lb.; insulin requirement 
60 units. Patient advised to remain on the 1800-calorie 
diet to prevent weight gain. 

This particular patient served as an excellent illus- 
tration of control problems during pregnancy. Students 
followed the patient’s weight and insulin pattern care- 
fully as well as other pertinent characteristics of this 
case. 


Afterthoughts on a Dietetic Internship 


BARBARA J. HUMMEL 


Dietetic Intern 
University Hospitals 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


DIETETIC INTERNS represent a large investment both 
in terms of time and money allocated to the intern- 
ship itself, and in terms of the salary we are not 
drawing during that year. The dietetic internship is 
a year we cannot repeat. We are professionally obil- 
gated to make this year count. We do not want to 
waste it. 

The embryo dietitian arrives at her internship 
with phrases from ‘West and Wood” and “Darby 
and McLester” still fresh in her mind. She can even 
quote a few formulas from the Krebs cycle. But she 
does not see exactly how any of these are going to 
make her a better dietitian. The internship will draw 
all of these experiences together and give her an 
opportunity to make meaningful application of the 
theory she has learned in college. After all, the pro- 
fession demands certain academic requisites to an in- 
ternship. Why? 

The college cannot teach the prospective dietitian 
all the things she may need to know. Much new 
material is rightfully left for the internship. Problems 
in administration are best learned in the setting in 
which they occur. Medical problems mean little to 
the student as they are presented in the classroom. 
But, as they are discussed on medical rounds in a 
hospital ward or as the intern herself discovers them 
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Summary 


A diet therapy course combining classroom teaching 
with clinic teaching has been a successful part of the 
undergraduate dietetics curriculum at the University 
of Minnesota. Diet therapy in this course is confined 
almost entirely to the study of diabetes and its 
treatment. This plan appears to have the following 
advantages: 

(a) The clinic serves as an introduction to hospital 
practice and personnel. 

(b) A view of the nature, implications, problems, 
and treatment of diabetes is presented. 

(c) The significance of careful diabetic manage- 
ment, using modern simplified methods, is empha- 
sized. 

(d) Students gain experience in teaching patients. 

(e) Team contributions in medicine are made 
apparent. 

(f) Students use much of their home economics 
background when working with problems of patients. 

(g) The student sees application of diet therapy in 
other disease conditions. 


when talking with patients, they take on real sig- 
nificance. 

In addition, the intern must learn certain skills 
and routines in order to function effectively in the 
organization of the hospital. She must learn to 
write diets in the approved form and to make sched- 
ules, absence reports, production orders, and cost 
reports. But these tasks should not be an end in 
themselves, for the routines differ with each institu- 
tion. Bogging the intern down with trivial detail, 
leaving no time for challenging projects only ob- 
secures her vision of the broader objectives in 
dietetics. 

As interns, we are not being taught to be merely 
cooks and clerical workers. We are being guided 
toward broader goals. A dietitian must be an effec- 
tive teacher and administrator. She must be able to 
recognize problems and continuously evaluate what 
she is doing in terms of total needs. She must learn 
to re-examine and re-evaluate in the light of social 
progress, the newer knowledge of nutrition and 
recent technologic advances in .the food service 
field. A dietetic internship must be planned as the 
basis for future individual growth and development, 
not as a terminal education. 

The intern must learn habits of self-discipline and 
self-direction. She must learn to be flexible and 
adaptable. She must learn to be cooperative and to 
work within the framework of established sociologic 
and organizational structure. She must learn to 
accept and practice the principles of democracy in 
work administration. Are these experiences included 
in the internship program? 

Human relations is one area in which the intern- 
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ship offers a unique experience. Probably for the 
first time in her life the intern is confronted with 
people in every sort of relationship. Non-professional 
personnel, dietary and medical staff, patients, and 
her own fellow interns place her in a position to try 
out her theoretical skills of leadership many times 
during a day’s work. Does the internship relate for 
her these interactions to the literature and research 
in the fields of psychology and industrial relations? 
The dietetic intern has the advantages of a super- 
visory position without the disadvantages. She is 
free to make her own decisions but it is her own 
supervisor who carries the ultimate responsibility for 
them. Is the intern given an appreciation of how to 
work with and under supervision, both formal and 
informal? Many a fine idea has suffered embryonic 
mortality due to bumptious exuberance. 
Throughout the year, the intern should be develop- 
ing an appreciation and loyalty for the profession. 
If she does not, the blame must be placed on the 
attitudes and directives of those already in the 
profession. Can the intern be expected to have vision 
if she knows the profession only within the confines 
of one institution? Is she given the opportunity 
and encouragement to attend conventions and other 
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meetings? Nowhere can the true spirit of an organi- 
zation be felt as it can in the crowded auditoriums of 
a convention or sitting around a conference table 
at a committee meeting. Can the intern be expected 
to catch the spark immediately upon receiving her 
membership in The American Dietetic Association 
if she has had no opportunity to participate in its 
activities beforehand? Equally as important as 
working with patients and personnel is working with 
the profession. If dietetics wishes competent contrib- 
uting members, it must provide satisfaction through 
inter- and intra-professional participation during 
formative years. 

The internship should provide opportunities for 
outside activities. Radio and television appearances, 
committee work, food and drug legislative hearings, 
and local welfare conferences are only a few of the 
activities to stimulate interest in the intern’s role 
as a professional member of the community. If she 
is to become an informed, participating citizen in a 
democratic society she must have experience in using 
the avenues to effective social action. 

The dietetic internship can be one of the most 
valuable and meaningful parts of the dietitian’s 
career. Mine has been. Has yours? 


Factors in Freezing Cakes 


Cakes have much greater tolerance to freezing than bread, according to studies con- 
ducted by J. W. Pence of the U.S.D.A.’s Western Utilization Research and Development 
Division, Albany, California. Cakes don’t have to be frozen as fast or as soon after baking, 
and they do not need to be defrosted as quickly. On the other hand, they tend to lose flavor 
and texture soon after defrosting, much as fresh cakes do when they are stored. 

In rate-of-firming tests, several types of cakes and breads were stored at temperatures 
ranging from 0° to 70°F., and firmness was measured at intervals over a period of eleven 
days. Bread was much softer at first than the cake and became firmer much faster at each 
lower temperature, while the cake became firm at progressively slower rates at each lower 
temperature. 

Actually, many so-called frozen cakes are not frozen at all; their freezing points are be- 
tween 3° and 8°F., while commercial practice is to store them at 5° to 15°F. This is safe up 
to a week, but after that, cakes begin to show quality losses. A temperature of 0°F. or lower 
is recommended if cakes are to be stored for long periods of time. 

The relative humidity of storage conditions is also important. Unpackaged and uniced 
cakes keep original moisture for many weeks if the storage temperature is low enough and 
the relative humidity high enough. In these tests, uniced cakes stored for two weeks at 
either 0° or —20°F. and a relative humidity of 80 to 85 per cent lost only a few grams of 
weight; angel food cakes lost even less. When relative humidity was 70 to 75 per cent, how- 
ever, uniced layer and angel food cakes lost more weight and were dry on the surface. 

Neither freezing itself nor speed of freezing affected texture or flavor. A trained taste 
panel noticed some flavor changes—not off-flavors—in stored frozen cakes, but these changes 
were slight and they would probably not be noticed by consumers. Proper wrapping, how- 
ever, is essential to protect cakes against off-flavors and odors from other items in the freezer. 
Polyethylene is recommended as better than some others. 

Wrapping, on the other hand, increased freezing time of angel food cakes by 30 per cent, 
and boxing unwrapped cakes almost doubled freezing time. Wrapper composition made no 
difference. Freezing was delayed by the air space between the wrapper and the cake. 

Icings, too, had a definite insulating effect and increased freezing time. . 

Cake size was another important factor in determining freezing and defrosting times. An 
8-in. layer cake with fudge icing required 15 per cent longer to freeze at — 20°F. and 20 per 
cent longer to defrost at 100°F. than 7-in. cakes. Boxing either size increased freezing time 
by 50 per cent and defrosting time by 25 per cent. 
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327. 

* The cost of an adequate diet. B. J. Johnston.—p. 
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Diet in Ecuador. A survey of food 
consumption and eating habits at the 
family level was taken in Eucador by 
the FAO. Although the food supply is 
not over-abundant in any of the areas 
studied, most nutrients are available in 
reasonable supply and a more nearly 
adequate intake could be assured 
through education. Increased avail- 
ability of food fats may require more 
emphasis on nutrition education. The 
rural inhabitants moving to urban areas 
have difficulty in providing adequate 
diets. However, improved agricultural 
methods and transportation will make a 
better food supply available to more 
people. 

Amino Acid Supplements for Rice 
Diets. The nitrogen balance technique 
was used in five normal men to evaluate 
certain amino acids as supplements in 
rice diets. The results are interpreted 
as indicating that a primary deficiency 
in these diets is that of available nitro- 
gen, essential or nonessential. The 
positive effects of the amino acid sup- 
plements are due in part to the nitrogen 
supplied. Lysine, and perhaps methio- 
nine, seemed to exert a specific effect in 
improving protein utilization over and 
above their nitrogen contribution in 
some, but not all subjects. No evidence 
for a similar effect of threonine or other 
amino acids was obtained. The highly 
significant negative response to lysine 








plus threonine in one subject and to a 
mixture of the eight essential amino acids 
in another is evidence for the importance 
of amino acid balance in man. 

Vitamin By: in Pregnancy. Ab- 
sorption of orally administered vitamin 
Biz is significantly increased by preg- 
nancy in the human being and in the 
rat. Pregnancy is the only known method 
of increasing vitamin By2 absorption in 
the adult. Yet, the serum vitamin Bis 
level and the vitamin B,2 content of the 
liver and kidney of pregnant rats actu- 
ally show a decrease, presumably due to 
the demands of the fetus. The relation- 
ship between thyroid function and vita- 
min By absorption in the newborn is 
not clear. It is suggested that abnormally 
low vitamin By serum levels may be 
found in newborn cretins. Thyroid can 
raise the serum vitamin Bi to normal 
in these cretins. 

Cost of an Adequate Diet. Food 
is the item which takes the greatest pro- 
portion of the family budget at a low or 
moderate income level. The amount of 
money a family can spend on food and 
the type of food bought are factors for 
determining dietary adequacy. The 
recommended allowances have been 
translated into the kinds and quantities 
of foods that will furnish an adequate 
diet at a low and a moderate cost level. 
A table gives the amount of money 
allowed for each of the age and activity 
groups. Another table illustrates the 
quantities of various food groups which 
may be increased or decreased according 
to the budget. Certain food groups, as 
milk, should not be changed greatly 
regardless of the amount to be spent. 
Within any food group there are both 
expensive and inexpensive sources of the 
important nutrients. Another table 
gives adjustments within food groups on 
four cost levels. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 2, N.S., May, 1957 
*What is the dumping syndrome? J. E. Machella.— 
p. 278. 


The Dumping Syndrome. The 
symptoms of the dumping syndrome can 
be prevented or lessened in severity 
by omitting from meals foods which can 
form hypertonic solutions, particularly 
sugars. The syndrome can also be prevent - 
ed by drug administration or a combina- 
tion of drug administration and dietary 
management. The best results have been 
obtained by insuring that the patient 
eats meals devoid of foods possessing 
high osmotic properties and composed 
of substances which have no or relatively 
little osmotic activity, such as fat, 
starches, and crude protein, while at the 
same time omitting fluids during meals. 
Prophylaxis consists of performing a 
gastrojejunostomy which permits suffi- 
cient reservoir function to the gastric 
remnant to prevent ingested food from 
entering the jejunum rapidly. The early 
postprandial dumping syndrome is not 
to be confused with the late postprandial 
dumping reaction which occurs 2 to 3 
hr. after meals and is due to hypo- 
glycemia. 





THE AMERICAN 
OF MEDICINE 


JOURNAL 


Vol. 22, May, 1957 
* Metabolic and clinical aspects of gout.—p. 807. 


Gout. The clinical aspects of gout 
and its management have been reviewed 
as they relate to a case of severe to- 
phaceous gout in a young man twenty- 
two years old. The early onset at age 
sixteen, the rapid development of tophi, 
and the difficulty in obtaining adequate 
uricosuria were unusual aspects of this 
case. A summary is included of the cur- 
rent knowledge of purine metabolism in 
the normal and gouty person as revealed 
by the use of uric acid N' and the iso- 
topically labeled purine precursors, 
glycine N'® and 4 amino-5-imidozole 
carboxamide-4-C'', The effect of phenyl- 
butazone on urate metabolism has been 
investigated with the aid of uric acid 
N'5, Evidence is presented to shew that 
it increases urate excretion, thus de- 
creasing the miscible urate pool without 
appreciably affecting the rate of urate 
synthesis, degradation, or extra-renal 
disposal. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol 47, April, 1957 

* Preservation of foods by irradiation. B.E. Proctor 
and 8. A. Goldblith.—p. 439. 

Vol. 47, May, 1957 

* Grands Rapids fluoridation study—results pertain- 
ing to the eleventh year of fluoridation. F. A. 
Arnold.—p. 539. 

* Use of antibiotics in the preservation of meats and 
other food products. F. E. Deatherage.—p. 594. 


Food Preservation by Irradiation. 
Research in the preservation of foods by 
irradiation has been undertaken in force 
for only about a decade. A brief history 
on this subject is presented. The most 
important single factor in radiation 
sterilization was found to be the relative 
radio-resistance of the bacteria that were 
to be destroyed. All foods treated by 
radiation exhibited to some degree 
changes in flavor, color, odor, or texture 
and certain foods are more radie-sensi- 
tive than others. Besides increasing the 
shelf-life of foods under refrigeration 
over that of freezing, radiation can de- 
stroy pathogenic Salmonella organisms 
in dried eggs and poultry. It is probable 
that before another decade has passed 
the industrial use of radiation preserva- 
tion in the food industry will be a reality. 

Fluoridation. The observations of 
the Grand Rapids study for the past 
eleven years of water fluoridation have 
been summarized. The results of this 
study, together with others which have 
been conducted for similar periods, in- 
dicate the feasibility of this procedure 
for the control of dental caries. In all 
studies the findings show a reduction of 
60 to 65 per cent in the prevalence of 
saries in the permanent teeth of children 
born subsequent to the change in water 
supply. The evidence strongly suggests 
beneficial effects on teeth ‘which were 
formed, or erupted, prior to the initia- 
tion of water fluoridation. In all these 
studies particular attention and interest 
has been paid to any effects fluoridation 
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might have on other biologic systems of 
the body. In none of the studies has 
there been any scientific evidence to sug- 
gest adverse effect on any segment of a 
rather large population living under 
divergent environmental conditions. 
These observations, in conjunction with 
the fact that millions of people have 
used naturally fluoridated waters for 
generations, attest to the complete 
safety of the procedure. 

Antibiotics for Food Preservation. 
Antibiotics make foods more acceptable 
than when sterilized by heat or preserved 
by drying or adding salt or sugar. Anti- 
biotics are complementary with refriger- 
ation; both can do more than either alone 
in controlling spoilage, but each can 
produce its effect without the other. 
However, antibiotics are more specific 
since some act in various ways. Their 
use does not require high capital equip- 
ment costs. Antibiotics are being used 
after slaughter to prevent ‘‘deep spoil- 
age.’’ Antibiotics can be used for perish- 
able foods not distributed under refriger- 
ation as in many undeveloped countries. 
The problem of residues of antibiotics 
in the food as eaten indicate harmless- 
ness. It is evident that the many possi- 
bilities for antibodies need further 
study. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 46, May, 1957 
* The hypoglucemic sulfonylurea drugs—an interim 
evaluation. Editorial. D. Stetten, Jr.—p. 1005. 


Hypoglucemic Sulfonylurea 
Drugs. The prominence of hyperglu- 
cemia and glucosuria as manifestations 
of diabetes mellitus has resulted in great 
reliance on the correction of these ab- 
normalities in assessing possible insulin 
substitutes. But diabetes is not synony- 
mous with hyperglucemia and glycosuria. 
Rather it is a disease in which the major, 
clearly recognized metabolic defect is an 
impairment, most striking in skeletal 
muscle, of blood glucose. The charac- 
teristic effect of insulin which dis- 
tinguishes it from many other hypo- 
glucemic drugs is its ability to enhance 
the uptake of glucose by the skeletal 
musculature. A drug designed to replace 
insulin in therapy should be: (a) as free 
from toxicity and untoward side effects 
as insulin; (b) capable of lowering the 
blood glucose concentration to normal 
levels and of abolishing glucosuria, 
and (c) correcting the fundamental 
defects in metabolism which, taken 
together, comprise diabetes mellitus. 
Tolbutamide, one of the sulfonylurea 
drugs, has been proposed as an oral 
substitute for insulin. Some of the 
studies indicate that this drug fulfills 
the first two criteria for satisfactory 
replacement, but no convincing evidence 
has been presented to prove that it meets 
the third criterion. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 99, May, 1957 

Esophageal ulcer in the adult. E. D. Palmer.—p. 
695. 

* The treatment of the nephrotic syndrome with 


steroids in children and adults. K. Lange, R. 
Strang, L. B. Slobody, and E. J. Wenk.—p. 760. 

* Amelioration of diabetes mellitus due to pituitary 
necrosis. J. A. Kemp.—p. 814. 


Treatment of the Nephrotic Syn- 
drome. The author defines the nephro- 
tic syndrome as an antigen-antibody 
reaction comprising forms formerly 
called “lipid nephrosis’? and the ne- 
phrotic stage of subacute glomerulone- 
phritis. The pathogenic mechanism leads 
to an increased capillary permeability in 
the glomeruli and probably throughout 
the body. Prolonged intermittent main- 
tenance therapy with large doses of cor- 
tisone apparently reduced mortality to 
a considerable extent in a five-year ob- 
servation. The final outcome, especially 
as to life expectancy after such therapy, 
will require much longer observation. 

Diabetes Due to Pituitary Necro- 
sis. The case of a patient with diabetes 
mellitus and with terminal amelioration 
of the disease with sudden drop in insu- 
lin requirement is reported. It appears 
that the sudden drop in insulin require- 
ment resulted from acute necrosis of the 
anterior pituitary which presumably 
occurred secondary to involvement of 
the blood supply of the gland by meta- 
static carcinoma. It appears that this 
case represents an example of the Hous- 
say phenomenon. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 74, May, 1957 
* Hypervitaminosis A. Acute vitamin A toxicity. 
R. C. Breslau.—p. 178. 


Hypervitaminosis A. Prolonged con- 
sumption of excessive amounts of vita- 
min A leads to chronic toxicity with 
bone and epidermal changes attributable 
to a high elevation of vitamin A blood 
levels. In the acute syndrome following 
the ingestion of single massive doses of 
vitamin A, there is an accelerated 
production of cerebrospinal fluid. In the 
rat excessive doses of vitamin A during 
pregnancy result in a high percentage of 
congenital deformities. It is probable 
that many cases of hypervitaminosis A 
have been overlooked in the past. Careful 
attention should be given to the recent 
vitamin intake history. It is felt that 
there should be more effective restric- 
tions on the availability to the public 
of potentially harmful preparations 
containing large amounts of vitamin A. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 34, May, 1957 

* Effect of pH on cake volume and crumb browning. 
D. Miller, P. Nordin, and J. A. Johnson.—p. 179. 

Influence of variety, fertilizer treatment, and soil on 
the protein content and mineral composition of 
wheat, flour, and flour fractions. M. M. El 
Gindy, C. A. Lamb, and R. C. Burrell.—p. 185. 

* Effect of baking on the nutritive value of proteins 
in rye bread with and without supplements of 
nonfat dry milk and of lysine. S. Stromanaes 
and B. M. Kennedy.—p. 196. 


pH Effect on Cake Volume and 
Browning. Excessive browning of cake 
crumb may occur when high concentra- 
tions of honey or other sweetening agents 
containing reducing sugars are used. 
Excessive browning is accelerated by an 
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increase in pH. The undesirable effect 
can be eliminated by use of a leavening 
acid. However, this accelerates the loss 
of carbon dioxide resulting in partial 
loss of cake volume. Loss of carbon di- 
oxide during mixing was materially 
reduced and the px of the cake crumb 
controlled by coating the leavening acid 
with hydrogenated vegetable oil. The 
acid released by heat during the latter 
stages of baking controlled the final px 
and browning of the cake crumb. 

Nutritive Value of Rye Bread 
Proteins. The protein quality of rye 
bread and of the unbaked ingredients, 
containing 0 and 6 per cent nonfat dry 
milk and 0.166 per cent L-lysine, was 
determined by rat-growth studies. Milk 
solids increased the protein efficiency 
ratio 9 per cent for the bread and 11 per 
cent for the unbaked ingredients. Lysine 
increased the protein efficiency 21 per 
cent for both. The protein quality of 
the breads was lower than that of the 
unbaked ingredients. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION NOTES 
AND REVIEWS (Australia) 


Vol. 14, January-February, 1957 
* The cold sterilization of foods. F. H. Reuter— 


p. 3. 
* The nutritive value and uses of vegetable oils as 
food. W. Garran.—p. 9. 


Cold Sterilization. It is almost 150 
years since the art of food preservation 
by heat sterilization was discovered. 
Various kinds of radiation are now being 
employed to effect the sterilization of 
foods. This technique is known as cold 
sterilization, irradiation sterilization, 
or electronic sterilization. Cold steriliza- 
tion would be advantageous in that food 
could be preserved in the raw state, un- 
processed. Changes caused by heating 
which reduce the attractiveness of food 
can be eliminated. Light, flexible pack- 
ages could be used in place of glass or 
tin plate. A cold sterilization process 
which is continuous could replace the 
batch-wise operation by heat. steriliza- 
tion. Cold sterilization could possibly 
be cheaper. However, in some instances, 
the irradiation of foods causes off flavors 
and changes in color and odor. Three 
general methods are used in suppressing 
irradiation damage: keeping the foods 
under refrigeration during irradiation; 
adding radio-sensitive compounds, such 
as ascorbic acid, which will localize the 
change in themselves rather than the 
food; and removing oxygen from the 
foods by irradiation. 

Vegetable Oils. Fifty years ago the 
only vegetable oil in general use as food 
was olive oil. Commonly used vegetable 
oils now include peanut, coconut, cotton- 
seed, linseed, palm kernel, corn, soybean, 
sesame seed, sunflower seed, and rape- 
seed. Animal and vegetable fats and oils 
may be considered equally nutritive as 
sources of calories and in their degree of 
digestibility. Most vegetable oils are 
not sources of vitamin A, but margarine 
fortified with vitamin A is nutritionally 
as good as butter. Vegetable oils are 
superior if a neutral or flavorless fat is 
desired, or if the consistency of the fat 
needs to be modified. They are less 
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In Toledo’s wide choice of meat processing 
equipment, peelers, slicers, disposers and 
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perishable than animal fats because they 
contain natural anti-oxidants or because 
they have been hydrogenated, and they 
may be stored at room temperatures for 
longer periods. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 5, June, 1957. 

* Relative nutritive values of proteins in various 
foods at increasingly high levels of protein in 
take. B. Sure.—p. 463. 


Protein Efficiency. The nutritive 
value of the proteins in various foods at 
increasingly high levels of protein intake 
(15 to 30 per cent) was studied for pos- 
sible practical application in poultry 
and livestock feeding. In all the foods 
studied, 15 per cent was the most effi- 
cient level of protein intake. Protein 
efficiency decreased with increased pro- 
tein intake because there was greater 
waste in metabolism. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 164, May 18, 1957 

Bedside determination of urea nitrogen level in 
serum or plasma Clinical Notes. E. C. Lile, 
M. F. Villamil, M. C. Rhees, and B. H. Scribner. 
—p. 277. 

* Nitrogen balance and the nutritive value of pro 
teins. Council on Foods and Nutrition. J. B. 
Allison.—p. 283. 

*Saturated and unsaturated fats. Queries and 
Minor Notes.—p. 357. 

Vol. 164, May 25, 1957 

* Etiological role of sodium chloride intake in essen- 
tial hypertension in humans. L. K. Dahl and 
R. A. Love.—p. 397. 

* Amino acid and protein requirements of infants 
Council on Foods and Nutrition. E. L. Pratt.— 
p. 408. 

* Fats in the diet. Council on Foods and Nutrition. 
W. H. Griffith.—p. 411. 

Vol. 164, June 1, 1957. 

* Kwashiorkor in children and its response to protein 
therapy. Council on Foods and Nutrition. N. 

S. Scrimshaw, M. Béhar, G. Arroyave, C. Te- 
jada, and F. Viteri.—p. 555. 

* Vitamin Be levels in patients with carcinoma. 
Foreign Letters-Austria.—p. 594. 

* Enteritis from tortoise. Foreign Letters-United 
Kingdom.—p. 599. 

* Fate and coronary thrombosis. Foreign Letters- 
United Kingdom.—p. 599. 

Vol. 164, June 8, 1957 

* Clinical use of tolbutamide (Orinase) in office and 
home care of diabetics. J. C. Breneman.—p. 
627. 

Simplified test of fat absorption. Comparison of 
serum turbidity, chylomicronemia, and total 
lipid values after fat test meal. K. L. Osmon, 
W. J. Zinn, and G. K. Whearton.—p. 633. 

Nutrition of healthy persons. Foreign Letters- 
Brazil.—p. 685. 

Hair changes in kwashiorkor. Foreign Letters- 
India.—p. 687. 

* Nutritional edema. Foreign Letters-India.—p 

687. 

* Dietary fats and atherosclerosis. Foreign Letters- 

India.—p. 688. 


Nitrogen Balance and Nutritive 
Value of Proteins. A review is given 
of protein nutrition and metabolism. 
The dynamic state of the labile protein 
stores is emphasized. The essentiality of 
certain amino acids in the diet for maxi- 
mum tissue growth is stressed, giving 
certain guide lines to help estimate the 
nutritive value of various dietary pro- 


tein sources. A proper balance between 
amino acids and all other constituents 
in the diet is required for the welfare of 
the body tissues. Many tissue proteins 
are parts of enzyme systems, with their 
co-enzymes of inorganic ions and/or 
vitamin complexes. Thus protein mal- 
nutrition may produce symptoms char- 
acteristic also of caloric, vitamin, or 
mineral deficiencies. The use of amino 
acids and associated metabolites to alter 
abnormal contours toward normal is 
essential in nutritional therapy. 

Fats—Saturated and Unsaturated. 
It is felt that the type of fat in the diet 
influences blood cholesterol. The com- 
mon sources of saturated fats are hy- 
drogenated shortenings, butter, lard, 
and animal fat. Common sources of 
unsaturated fats are corn oil, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, and certain fish oils. 
However, it is too soon to suggest that 
one type of fat be eliminated from the 
diet, even if this were possible. 

Salt Intake in Hypertension. A 
study of more than one thousand adults 
has confirmed earlier findings that the 
amount of salt eaten is probably a 
“primary factor’? in the development of 
hypertension. The persons with low-salt 
intake had significantly less and those 
with high intake significantly more hy- 
pertension than would be expected from 
random distribution. The incidence of 
hypertension among non-overweight 
persons with high-salt intake was several 
times that among similar individuals on 
a low-salt diet. It was most prevalent 
among persons who were overweight and 
consuming large quantities of salt. Over- 
weight persons suffer from hypertension 
more than do non-overweight individu- 
als. It may be that in eating more food 
generally, more salt is ingested simul- 
taneously. It is felt that the level of 
sodium intake is the primary etiologic 
factor in the development of hyper- 
tension. 

Infants’ Amino Acid and Protein 
Needs. It is difficult to evaluate pro- 
tein nutrition in human beings and 
especially so in infants. Therefore, both 
the need and the safety of amino acid 
supplementation should be given con- 
siderable investigation. A method of 
questionable validity has resulted in 
the estimation of a minimal requirement 
of 170 mg. lysine per kilogram body 
weight, which is greater than the amount 
of lysine usually ingested daily in human 
milk and in most infant foods made 
from cow’s milk. Other investigators 
have determined the minimal lysine 
requirement to be about half this value. 
Amino acid imbalance is readily pro- 
duced. The present lack of knowledge 
makes it feasible that children eat a 
wide variety of natural foods. 

Fats in the Diet. A review is given 
of the role which fats play in nutrition. 
It is stressed that fats are necessary in 
the diet and that the term ‘‘fat’’ should 
not become synonymous with athero- 
genesis. Whether dietary fat is the cul- 
prit remains to be proved. In the mean- 
time, an adequate varied diet, including 
fats, which will maintain the optimum 
body weight is recommended. 

Kwashiorkor. Kwashiorkor, which 
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results from severe protein deficiency, is 
rare in the U. S. but common among 
preschool children in most underde- 
veloped parts of the world. Symptoms 
include: retarded growth and develop- 
ment, edema, anorexia, apathy, irrita- 
bility, brittle hair and nails, skin 
changes, diarrhea, anemia, and changes 
in the internal organs and the blood. All 
of these return to normal or improve 
greatly within the first seven to ten 
days of protein therapy, even when the 
therapy is given in the form of dried 
skim milk or half-skim milk. Suitable 
vegetable protein mixtures may also be 
used. The associated deficiency of other 
nutrients can be corrected by diet alone 
There is no evidence that vitamin By, 
lipotropic substances, or enzyme prepa- 
rations are necessary. 

Vitamin Bs in Cancer. Vitamin 
Be levels in the blood and tissue of 
normal mice and of those with carcinoma 
have been found to be significantly 
different. Vitamin B, determinations in 
man had previously been made only in 
the feces and urine. Vitamin Bg levels 
were determined in the fasting blood 
of healthy women and in those with 
sarcinoma of the sex organs. There were 
no significant differences. Vitamin Be, 
was given intravenously in another 
study. After 5 to 15 min., the levels in 
the diseased women were significantly 
lower than those in the healthy women. 

Enteritis from Pet Tortoise. A 
tortoise was found to be heavily infected 
with a salicin-fermenting paracolon 
organism resembling Salmonella para- 
typhi B. All five children in the same 
household with the tortoise suffered 
from acute enteritis. The tortoise type 
of paracolon bacillus was isolated from 
one of the children. 

Fats and Coronary Thrombosis 
The director of the Britain’s Medical 
Research Council’s Social Medicine 
Research Unit stated that he was unable 
to correlate mortality from coronary 
heart disease with trends in fat consump- 
tion. Total fat consumption may be the 
critical factor. However, diet may be 
only one of several causes of ischemic 
heart disease. 

Orinase for Diabetic Patients. 
Tolbutamide (Orinase) was given orally 
to forty-five patients with various types 
of diabetes. Five with so-called juvenile 
diabetes did not respond. Four patients 
who still depended on insulin responded 
by a significant reduction of their insulin 
requirements. Thirty-six patients were 
excellent responders. Side effects of 
transient, subjective nature have been 
reported by four patients but have not 
been noted in eight others after more 
than eleven months of tolbutamide 
therapy. The drug was most useful in 
mild, uncomplicated cases of diabetes 
developing after the age of thirty in 
somewhat obese patients. 

Nutrition in Brazil. A _ nutrition 
survey in Brazil was made of more than 
four thousand presumably healthy sub 
jects. Most were women from the lower 
socioeconomic levels. Findings regarding 
the deficiency of ascorbic acid, erythro- 
cyte counts, and total blood protein 
and phosphatase are given. 
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The Man With The Lily Plan goes through the mill! 


Result: A new, larger China-Cote cup 
that ‘saves the flavor’ 


The Man With the Lily Plan is likely to 
turn up anywhere. This time he’s in a mill. 
He’s thinking “How can we streamline our 
operation here? Is there any way to make 
our famous, high-quality Lily* products 
even better?” 

More often than not, he finds a way. As 
evidence, look at this new 16 oz. China- 
Cote cup. It “saves the flavor” of iced 
coffee, iced tea . . . keeps all large-size 
drinks fresh and inviting . . . cooler, too. 
Always firm when it holds cold drinks 
... Safe and easy to handle! 

All this results from the new plastic 
inner lining. Feel it. It’s similar to real 


china. This lining, ten years in the devel- 
opment, prevents penetration of liquid 
into paper, saving the flavor, the coolness 
and the shape! 

When you use a modern “one-time” cup 
like this it’s faster—no washing, sterilizing, 
or breakage. You can easily handle the 
extra volume this cup is bound to create. 
Sensible idea! And there are more sensi- 
ble ideas where it came from. Why not 
learn them all? Write us today for free 
information. Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corporation, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Hair Changes in Kwashiorkor. 
Hair changes are an important feature 
of kwashiorkor. The hair may be dry and 
straight, may stand on end, may be 
sparse and brittle, or may present vary- 
ing degrees and types of discoloration. 
Hair protein, keratin, has a high content 
of cystine. There is a reduction in the 
cystine content in patients with protein 
malnutrition, irrespective of whether 
the hair is discolored or not, and this 
abnormality is reversed after a few weeks 
of treatment with a high-protein diet. 
The cystine content of the hair may be 
a better indication of the severity of 
protein malnutrition than the hair dis- 
coloration. 

Nutritional Edema. Fifty consecu- 
tive cases of nutritional edema were 
studied in India. Most of the patients 
were from the poorer strata of society, 
especially farmers. Their diet was grossly 
deficient, both as regards total calories 
and essential proteins. 


Fats and Atherosclerosis. In 
chicks, cholesterol produced athero- 
sclerotic lesions without producing 


hypercholesteremia. An elevated plasma 
cholesterol level was not always associ- 
ated with atherosclerosis. Other dietary 
factors could modify the atherogenicity 
of cholesterol. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 49, June, 1957 

* Teaching nutrition toward a measured goal. M. 
Harris and G. H. Roehm.—p. 419. 

* Yield of prepared fruit and juice for jam and jelly 
making. J. C. Lamb, M. C. Brown, and G. L. 
Gilpin.—p. 433. 

* Effect of cooking procedures on quality of fruit 
jelly. G. L. Gilpin, J. C. Lamb, and M. G. 
Staley.—p. 435. 


Teaching Nutrition. It might be 
well to question the educational methods 
of teaching nutrition since there is 
much misinformation about foods and 
diets which persists. In this study at 
Montana State College, a weight control- 
nutrition class was established. One of 
the aims was to keep the experience of 
the student-subject from being either 
dull or impersonal. Emphasis was placed 
on visual aids of various kinds, including 
the construction of schematic models. 
Individual interest in relation to progress 
was maintained as well as the interest 
of the group as a whole. It was felt that 
learning about nutrition could be easy 
and fun because the personal applica- 
tion was immediate. 

Jam and Jelly Making. The yield 
of prepared fruit and juice that can be 
expected from a given quantity of fruit 
as purchased is important in jam and 
jelly making. This study included ten 
fruits: apples, crab apples, blackberries, 
cherries, currants, grapes, peaches, 
plums, quinces, and strawberries. There 
is a table giving yield data obtained from 
these fruits. Average preparation losses 
ranged from 0 to 1 per cent for crushed 
blackberries and currants, unpitted 
cherries, and plums; from 1.5 to 2.5 per 
cent for cut apples, crushed grapes, and 
sliced quinces; from 5 to 7.5 per cent for 
cut crab apples, unpeeled pitted peaches, 
pitted plums, and strawberries; from 
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14 to 20 per cent for pitted cherries and 
peeled pitted peaches; from 24 to 32 
per cent for pared pitted peaches; and 
27 per cent for sieved blackberries. Most 
fruits gave an average yield of 1 to 1.3 
cups juice per pound of fruit as pur- 
chased. 

Cooking Jelly. Jellies made by 
fast heating and by slow heating were 
comparable; either rate can be used 
satisfactorily. In large cooking lots, fast 
heating gave a slightly more desirable 
product. The small cooking lots of jelly 
were nearest optimum in firmness; the 
medium- and large-sized lots were 
slightly better balanced in flavor com- 
ponents (fruit, sweet, and acid). The 
length of heating time which gave the 
best over-all results varied with the 
size of the cooking lot. For small lots, 
boiling for 1 min. was the most satis- 
factory. Larger lots were improved when 
boiled for 2 or 3 min. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 28, April 1, 1957 

*Serum amylase values in liver dysfunction. S. 
Sachdev, J. C. Sachdev, and R. C. Singh.—p. 
304. 


Serum Amylase Values. The rela- 
tionship between liver disease and the 
pancreas is now well established. Pan- 
creatitis is associated with fatty livers, 
and serum enzyme (amylase) values 
decrease during pancreatitis. In this 
work, serum amylase values were studied 
in patients with liver dysfunction. Low 
serum amylase values were obtained in 
the majority of the patients, more so in 
children, and the values were not related 
to the degree of liver enlargement. Low 
plasma protein values were associated 
with low serum amylase values. A 
cephalin cholesterol test was positive in 
the majority of patients having low 
amylase values, and it is possible that 
this test can indicate pancreatic dysfunc- 
tion at an early period. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 61, April, 1957 

* Influence of mineral intake on bone density in 
humans and in rats. D. E. Williams, B. B. 
McDonald, E. Morrell, F. A. Schofield, and F. L. 
MacLeod.—p. 489. 

* Effect of intake level on the utilization and intes- 
tinal excretion of calcium in man. M. Blau, H. 
Spencer, J. Swernov, J. Greenberg, and D. 
Laszlo.—p. 507. 

* Dietary fat and cholesterol metabolism. I. Com- 
parative effects of coconut and cottonseed oils 
at three levels of intake. R. Okey and M. M. 
Lyman.—p. 523. 

* The addition of small amounts of defatted fish 
flour to milled wheat flour, corn meal and rice. 
Influence on growth and protein efficiency. B. 
Sure.—p. 547. 

* Comparison of amino acid mixtures and egg protein 
as sources of dietary nitrogen. E.S. Nasset.—p. 
555. 

Vol. 62, June, 1957 

*Improving the nutritive value of flour. VIII. 
Lysine, tryptophan, valine and methionine as 
supplements to the protein in flour. B. D. Wes- 
terman, J. Kannarr, and M. Rohrbough.—p. 151. 

* The effect of increased dietary fat upon the protein 
requirement of the growing dog. J. A. Ontko, 
R. E. Wuthier, and P. H. Phillips.—p. 163. 
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* The food intake and nitrogen retention of weanling 
rats fed protein-free rations. I. R. Sibbald, 
J. P. Bowland, R. T. Berg, and A. R. Robblee.— 
p. 171. 

* The influence of the nitrogen source on the food 
intake and nitrogen retention of weanling rats. 
I. R. Sibbald, J. P. Bowland, A. R. Robblee, and 
R. T. Berg.—p. 185. 

* The Vanderbilt cooperative study of maternal and 
infant nutrition. X. Ascorbic acid. M. P. 
Martin, E. Bridgforth, W. J. McGanity, and W. 
J. Darby.—p. 201. 


Mineral Intake and Bone Density. 
The purpose of the present work was to 
study the effects on bone density of 
controlled changes in mineral content 
of the diet and to assess the bone index 
as a measure of calcium status. Bone 
densities of the same human beings were 
compared on a self-chosen diet and on 
controlled diets at both restricted and 
optimal mineral levels. Comparative 
measurements were made on a series of 
rats, part of which were used for radio- 
calcium studies. Characteristic bone 
densities in young adults were not 
readily altered by marked temporary 
changes in calcium intake, whereas 
calcium balances readily reflected such 
differences. Mature rats showed no 
significant changes in bone density but a 
small significant difference in calcium 
content with increasing intakes ranging 
from 0.1 to 0.5 per cent of calcium. 
Young, growing rats showed significant 
increases both in bone density and body 
calcium with increased intake of cal- 
cium. These studies give evidence that 
bone density measurements may offer a 
method for establishing norms of cal- 
cium status. 

Utilization of Calcium in Man. 
The absorption of calcium in various 
foods cannot be directly determined by 
metabolic balances as the difference 
between dietary calcium intake and fecal 
calcium loss. The stool contains calcium 
secreted with the digestive juices (en- 
dogenous fecal calcium) in addition to 
that of the food which passes unab- 
sorbed. It is possible to differentiate 
these two stool components by the iso- 
tope dilution technique. Calcium deter- 
minations were made in two adults at 
different levels of calcium intake. 
Endogenous fecal calcium was found to 
be the same as the urinary calcium, 100 
mg. per day, and was independent of the 
level of calcium intake in both patients. 
Approximately 45 and 65 per cent of 
the dietary calcium was absorbed in the 
two patients. The minimum daily cal- 
cium requirements were calculated to be 
8.6 mg. per kilogram for one patient and 
3.5 mg. per kilogram for the other. 

Dietary Fat and _ Cholesterol. 
Data are reported on lipid and choles- 
terol in liver and serum of rats fed: 5, 10, 
and 15 per cent of coconut oil and of 
cottonseed oil, each with and without 1 
per cent cholesterol. When cholesterol 
was fed, the linoleic acid-rich cottonseed 
oil led to more storage of liver cholesterol 
ester than did coconut oil. Coconut oil 
(10 per cent) showed some tendency to 
produce higher serum cholesterol levels 
than did the same percentage of cotton- 
seed oil. The data are discussed in relation 
to the specific effect of linoleic acid on 
mobility of cholesterol, and its preferen- 
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How Diamond Crystal seasoning packets end 
danger of cross-infection from dispensers 


Old-type salt, pepper and sugar dispensers are often sources of infec- 
tion. Require constant washing, sterilizing and servicing. Require stor- 
age space for both themselves and bulk seasonings. 





Diamond Crystal packets are individual seasoning containers. They 
are disposable and sanitary. Need no servicing. And your patients ap- 
preciate their modern convenience. 


Exclusive Diamond Crystal salt, pepper and sugar packets 


are hygienic. Save you money on labor and dispenser replacement 


Id-fashioned seasoning dispensers 
can be an expensive problem to 
hospitals. They get dirty quickly. 
Shakers and bowls need constant clean- 
ing. Re-filling. Sterilizing. 
Considering the price of labor today, 
servicing several thousand shakers can 
really run up your operating costs. 


‘ Packets solve problem 


Diamond Crystal seasoning packets are 
disposable. Hygienic. Eliminate dangers 
of cross-infection from dispensers. 

Each packet contains a generous serv- 
ing of either pure Diamond Crystal salt; 
spicy ground black pepper; or fine granu- 
lated sugar. When the patient finishes 
his meal, the packets are thrown away. 

There is never the danger of broken 
glass dispensers when you serve packets. 


Exclusive “shaker” action 


Only Diamond Crystal packets let you 
shake on seasoning. Their sturdy fluted 


paper construction allows the same 
method of application as old-type dis- 
pensers—without the costly need of regu- 
lar washing, filling and sterilizing. Your 
saving on dispenser servicing alone more 
than makes up for the slight additional 
cost of packets. 


; Position 
. § 
H 3 Hospital_ 
Exclusive “Shaker action” of 
Diamond Crystal packets al- City 


lows controlled application of 
seasoning. 
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Dept. JA 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me a free sample box of your sea- 
soning packets. 


Address__- z 


Send for free samples 


See for yourself how Diamond Crystal 
packets can save you time and money. 
Just mail the coupon below. You will 
receive a free sample box of 100 Diamond 
Crystal salt, pepper and sugar packets 
for your own use by return mail. ° 


Mail this coupon for free samples 
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tial use in the formation and storage of 
cholesterol esters. 

Fish Flour Added to Cereal Grains. 
A study was made of the influence of 
additions of small amounts of defatted 
fish flour to the protein in milled wheat 
flour, white corn meal, and polished rice. 
The enormous gains in body weight and 
protein efficiency obtained were far 
superior to those obtained in the past 
with nonfat dried milk solids, dried 
buttermilk, defatted soybean flour, 
brewer’s yeast, cultured food yeasts, 
and peanut meal. Such results may prove 


of material assistance in combating 
protein deficiency diseases such as 
kwashiorkor. Applications of these 


findings with laboratory animals should 
be explored by suitable clinical trials. 
Amino Acid Mixtures vs. Egg Pro- 
tein. An amino acid mixture based on 
the minimum requirement of nine essen- 
tial amino acids is significantly inferior 
for maintaining nitrogen equilibrium in 
the rat to either egg protein or an amino 
acid mixture simulating egg protein. The 
essential amino acid requirements for 
the maintenance of nitrogen equilibrium 
in the rat and in man are compared. On 
the basis of metabolic body size, several 
of the requirements are identical and 
several others are very similar. 
Nutritive Value of Flour. Wheat 
flour is used widely throughout the world 
and its protein content might easily be 
supplemented with amino acids, if the 
correct ratio is found. In this study, diets 
high in cereal and containing 2 per cent 
and 6 per cent milk were supplemented 
with lysine, tryptophan, valine, and 
methionine. All diets with 2 per cent 
milk and added supplements produced 
better growth gains than the milk alone. 
The addition of 5.7 per cent beans with 
0.14 per cent lysine or 0.42 per cent 
lysine without beans promoted the best 
growth rates on the 2 per cent milk diets. 
This addition of lysine did not increase 
the growth rate up to that of the 6 per 
cent milk diet. The addition of lysine to 
diets with 6 per cent milk had no effect 
over the 6 per cent milk diet alone. 
Tryptophan, valine, and methionine, 
added along with lysine, were not suf- 
ficient to replace beans for growth pur- 
poses. Lysine up to 0.42 per cent of the 
diet could be added without producing 
an imbalance in the amino acid ratio. 
Protein Requirements of Growing 
Dogs. It has been reported that the 
dietary level of protein should be based 
on the available energy content of the 
diet. In this study, the effect of a high- 
fat or high-calorie diet on the percentage 
of protein requirements of the weanling 
pup was investigated. Under ad libitum 
feeding, increased dietary fat in the 
ration increased the protein require- 
ment as measured by rate of growth and 
by food efficiency. The diet which con- 
tained 20 per cent fat needed 25 per cent 
protein for maximum growth response. 
Further increases in protein were needed 
when the diet contained 30 per cent fat. 
Protein-Free Rat Rations. This 
experiment was designed to study the 
influence of A.D.E. (apparent digestible 
energy) on the food consumption and 
nitrogen retention of the weanling rat 
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when the nitrogen source in the rations 
consisted of a mixture of indispensable 
amino acids and diammonium citrate, 
but was devoid of protein. Variations in 
the food consumption were largely 
associated with the A.D.E. content of 
the diet. The gross nitrogen level of the 
rations did not exert any significant in- 
fluence on food consumption. The ratio 
of A.D.E. to A.D.N. (apparent digestible 
nitrogen) was associated with 65 per cent 
of the variance in the percentage A.D.N. 
retained. The importance of A.D.E. in 
determining the biologic value of pro- 
teins and nitrogen sources is discussed. 

Food Intake and Nitrogen Reten- 
tion. Variations in the food consump- 
tion of weanling rats fed rations con- 
taining varying nitrogen sources were 
largely associated with the A.D.E. 
(apparent digestible energy) of the diet. 
A significant difference in the A.D.E. 
consumption between nitrogen sources 
was attributed to the quality of the 
nitrogen sources. The higher the quality 
of the nitrogen source, the greater was 
the A.D.E. consumption. Fiber in the 
diet tends to depress A.D.E. con- 
sumption. The nitrogen retention data 
stressed the importance of the ratio of 
A.D.E. to A.D.N. (apparent digestible 
nitrogen) of the food in controlling the 
percentage of A.D.N. retained. The 
optimum level of A.D.E. per gram of 
A.D.N. for all nitrogen sources studied 
was within the range of 250 to 300 cal- 
ories. 

Ascorbic Acid in Maternal and 
Infant Nutrition. Intakes and serum 
levels of ascorbic acid were studied 
during pregnancy. In general, serum 
levels decreased during pregnancy ex- 
cept in the women with a high level of 
intake. Values were further decreased 
postpartum and were lower for lactating 
than for non-lactating women. On the 
average, intakes of 80 to 100 mg. daily 
supported high levels of ascorbic acid in 
the serum during pregnancy. Ascorbic 
acid nutriture is a contributing factor in 
gingivitis, puerperal fever, hematologic 
findings, premature separation of the 
placenta, and premature birth. Increased 
frequency of premature birth was 
limited to the lowest intake levels and 
lowest serum concentrations. 


THE LANCET 


No. 6977, May 18, 1957 

*Correlation of serum-magnesium and serum- 
cholesterol levels in South African Bantu and 
European subjects. I. Bersohn and P. J. 
Ocelofse.—p. 1020. 


Serum Magnesium and Serum 
Cholesterol. A recent publication re- 


ported that in many cases of coronary 
heart disease, a dramatic clinical im 
provement followed parenteral admin- 
istration of magnesium sulphate. Ab- 
normal lipoprotein patterns rapidly 
reverted to normal in many cases. In 
those areas of Africa in which reliable 
information is available, coronary 
thrombosis is reported to be uncommon 
in Africans. Serum cholesterol levels 
are lower in the African than in the 
European. In view of striking results 
with magnesium sulphate therapy in 
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coronary thrombosis and the low cho- 
lesterol levels and low incidence of 
coronary occlusion in the Bantu, it was 
decided to investigate the serum mag- 
nesium level in Eurepean and Bantu 
groups and to find out whether it was 
correlated with the serum cholesterol 
level. The results show that the serum 
magnesium levels were significantly 
higher in the non-European than in the 
European and that a definite correlation 
exists between serum magnesium and 
serum cholesterol levels. Normal serum 
magnesium levels are found in the 
normocholesterolemic group. Where the 
serum cholesterol content was low, the 
Magnesium content was significantly 
increased and was almost identical with 
the figure found in the non-Eurepean. 
The hypercholesterolemic group showed 
a significantly lowered magnesium level 
when compared with the normal Euro- 
pean and a very highly significantly 
lowered level when compared with the 
normal non-European. These findings 
suggest that the part played by mag- 
nesium in diet and nutrition requires 
further study. 


MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
BULLETIN 


Vol. 8, May-June, 1957 

* New ideas for old problems in food service. C. T. 
Bush.—p. 109. 

* Use of ultraviolet candles in procurement of shell 
eggs. H. S. Martin and G. Y. Kashiwagi.—p. 
127. 


New Ideas in Food Service. The 
three ideas which follow have been used 
to protect the health of an Air Force 
Command and to cut government costs. 
(a) To alert and remind employees of 
health regulations while working, in- 
expensive, washable posters dene in a 
humorous vein were mounted at eye 
level on the walls of kitchens and snack 
bars. The posters dealt with Air Force 
food handling regulations. (b) To reduce 
losses by recording temperatures, an 
inexpensive device that provides a daily 
record of temperature readings was con- 
structed with two screw-type jars, one 
within the other. The inner jar, well 
protected, had a rule chart taped on; 
when temperatures were read _ twice 
daily, they were recorded on this chart. 
(ec) To facilitate the storing of food 
samples, clean paper cups were used. 
The cups, holding small samples, were 
telescoped and dropped in a screw-top 
jar. The jars were placed in metal 
cylinders. Four cylinders were used for 
segregation of breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner samples; one cylinder was used 
to hold clean jars. 

Use of Ultraviolet Candles in Buy- 
ing Eggs. Several related experiments 
were made to determine the practi- 
sability of using the ultraviolet candle in 
procuring eggs and to find out whether 
the storage life of eggs can be pre- 
dicted. Most common losses occur 
through the infection of eggs by pseudo- 
monas. Such infected eggs, when viewed 
with ultraviolet light, fluoresce com- 
pletely. Tests to discover early stages of 
infection showed there is wide variation 
in the time required for shell eggs stored 
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at constant temperature and humidity 
to become fluorescent after inoculation 
with pseudomonas organisms. In fact, 
an accurate prediction of future storage 
potential cannot be made by using the 
ultraviolet candle, but the following 
factors (it was shown) do increase the 
percentage of eggs infected with pseudo- 
monas: (a) contamination of the shells of 
sterile eggs by leakage from cracked, in- 
fected eggs, (b) washing before storage, 
(c) excessive handling, and (d) storage at 
temperatures above recommendations. 


THE MILBANK MEMORIAL 
FUND QUARTERLY 


Vol. 35, April, 1957 
* The influence of war and post-war conditions on 
the teeth of Norwegian school children. IT. 
Caries in the permanent teeth of children aged 
7-8 and 12-13 years. G. Toverud.—p. 127. 
Teeth of Norwegian Children. 
The principal findings of a study of 
caries in the permanent teeth of seven- 
to thirteen-year-old children, based on 
annual examinations from 1941 to 1949 
and in 1952 and 1953 in groups of cities, 
villages, and rural districts in Norway 
are presented. The average number of 
DMF (decayed, missing, or filled) teeth 
per child and also the percentage of 
total teeth DMF showed a definite de- 
crease in 1942, or in 1943, in almost every 
instance. The reduction in the per cent of 
specific teeth DMF showed great varia- 
tion from tooth to tooth. The teeth with 
the lowest caries susceptibility—the 
incisors, the first bicuspid, and the cuspid 
in the lower jaw—demonstrated the 
greatest reduction in caries rates. A 
study of bilateral symmetry showed that 
occurrence of caries in each side of the 
mouth is nearly equal for specific teeth. 
In all groups the per cent of total teeth 
DMF, total surfaces DMF, specific 
teeth DMF, and surface DMF in specific 
teeth increased during the second period 
of study —1951-52 and 1952-53. The latest 
values did not, however, reach the levels 
of the initial rates. The girls generally 
showed higher caries rates than boys, but 
there were no constant differences which 
might point to a sex differential in caries 
status. The greatest reduction in caries 
was in the rural group; the village and 
city groups were about equal. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 256, May 9, 1957 
* Symptomatic magnesium deficiency in man. J.F. 
Hammarsten and W. O. Smith.—p. 897. 


Magnesium Deficiency in Man. 
A patient is described in whom mag- 
nesium defiency with confusion, stupor, 
tremors, and athetoid movements de- 
veloped after profuse diarrhea and 
parenteral fluid therapy without added 
magnesium. The symptoms disappeared 
with magnesium sulphate therapy, re- 
appeared when this therapy was discon- 
tinued, and again subsided on reinstitu- 
tion of the medication. Recognition of 
this condition more often by clinicians 
awaits the development of a simple 
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method of determination. The occur- 
rence of this syndrome in patients with a 
low intake or opportunity for increased 
loss of magnesium should arouse sus- 
picion and warrant administration of 
magnesium. 


NEW YORK STATE 
OF MEDICINE 


JOURNAL 


Vol. 57, May 1, 1957 
* Chlorpromazine therapy in selected cases of obes- 
ity. C. Ressler.—p. 1607. 


Drug Therapy in Obesity. Twelve 
severely obese patients who failed to 
reduce under other therapies because of 
personality problems were given chlor- 
promazine to help them remain on their 
low-calorie diets. The drug was _ ad- 
ministered in doses of 10 mg. four times 
daily, and the therapy was continued for 
three months. At the end of the study, 
Six patients (50 per cent) showed ‘‘good”’ 
or ‘“‘fair’? weight reduction. An ad- 
ditional five patients either lost some 
weight or showed weight stabilization. 
Only one patient had continued to gain 
weight. Constant laboratory testing and 
physical examination failed to show any 
toxic or harmful effects resulting from 
the use of the drug. It appears that it has 
a definite place in dealing with particu- 
larly difficult cases of obesity. 


NURSING OUTLOOK 


Vol. 5, May, 1957 
* The place of authority in the democratic group. 
R. M. Frumkin.—p. 284. 


Democracy and Authority in 
Groups. To develop democratic per- 
sonalities, people must have experience 
in democratic groups. The work group is 
the best place for the adult with a career 
to get that experience and insight into 
the democratic processes. How is the 
democratic idea and process learned and 
propagated? While in the group, the 
meaning of tolerance in its deepest sense 
(the faith that the voice of God may 
speak through the humblest member of 
the community) is learned. Tolerance, 
then, is one of the prime attributes of 
democracies and on its base are built the 
institutions of democratic control and 
authority which, in order to operate in 
freedom, rely only on individual contri- 
butions and individual competence plus 
the consensus and recognition of compe- 
tence by the group. In a democracy the 
principal virtue is self-realization for 
every individual, and the greatest sin is 
impotence or the denial of self-realiza- 
tion. At the other end of the spectrum, 
autocracy denies the rights of self-reali- 
zation to citizens and shows its only 
virtue to be obedience. Learning the 
process of integration, accommodation 
on an active, rational, and intelligent 
plane is one of the most important ways 
workers may participate and grow in the 
democratic work group. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 15, January, 1957 
* Dietary fats and atherosclerosis. 
Itallie.—p. 1. 


T. B. Van 
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Vol. 15, February, 1957 

* Nutritional role of folic acid. 

Vol. 15, March, 1957 

* Bacteria] synthesis and destruction of thiamine, 
R. Hayashi.— p. 65. 

Vol. 15, May, 1957 

* Chemicals and food processing. 
p. 129. 


A. D. Welch.—p. 33. 


O. Mickelsen.— 


Dietary Fats and Atherosclerosis. 
Various theories of the relationship of 
dietary fats and hyper-cholesteremia are 
discussed. It would seem that a major 
objective of nutritional research should 
now be to assess the long-term effective- 
ness, in terms of level of serum choles- 
terol, of regimens that furnish moderate 
quantities of unsaturated fats and oils 
but still permit a well balanced diet. As 
yet, no major changes in the cooking and 
sating habits of a large part of the 
world’s population can be recommended. 
Folic Acid. The hematopoietic ef- 
ficacy of folic acid in various types of 
megaloblastic anemia has long been 
known. Even in pernicious anemia, where 
the primary need is for vitamin Bp, 
folic acid can induce adequate erythro- 
poiesis. However, folic acid, unlike vita- 
min By, does not arrest neuropathologic 
manifestations frequently found in per- 
nicious anemia. Treatment with folic 
acid alone of the initial hematologic 
signs of pernicious anemia may cause the 
development of combined system dis- 
ease. It does not appear legitimate to 
assume that folie acid is a dangerous 
substance from which all human beings 
should be protected, and to exclude it 
from all multivitamin preparations. 
When adequate amounts of vitamin By 
are given, there is no hazard from the 
additional use of folie acid. 
Thiaminases. The presence of a 
thiamine-inactivating substance in sev- 
eral shellfish and crustacea has been 
noted in Japan. Bacteria which secrete a 
potent thiaminase have been isolated 
from the feces of patients with ‘‘thia- 
minase disease.’”’ It is felt that the 
thiaminases ere widely distributed 
among bacteria and related organisms. 
The thiaminase of bacteria is not im- 
portant in nutritional consideration 
except for three strains of bacteria. 
Chemicals and Food Processing. 
With the increasing interest in new 
chemicals for use in the preparation or 
processing of foods, emphasis should be 
placed on a nutritional evaluation of 
these compounds. A food may contain no 
detectable residue of the agent used in 
treating the food but a change has 
occurred in the nutritional quality of the 
food. This change can be detected only 
by supplementing the usual toxicologic 
techniques by nutritional studies. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 72, May, 1957 

*Cancer and food additives. Statement by the 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council.—p. 449. 

Status of controlled fluoridation in the United 
States. Div. of Dental Public Health, Bureau 
of State Service, Public Health Service.—p. 464. 

* Supplementation of dietary proteins with amino 
acids. Statement by the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council.—p. 469. 
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Breakfast Cereals 


are Low in Fat 


At leading professional meetings, in professional 
journals, and in health columns and articles in the 
lay press during the year, there has been a noticeable 
increase in the tendency to discuss the fat content 
of the daily food intake. 

In dietary regimens recommended by nutrition and 
medical authorities for the purpose of reducing fat 
in the diet the importance of the morning meal is 
given full recognition. 

In the low-fat diet, breakfast cereals deserve considera- 


tion because they are low in fat as shown in the follow- 
ing table. Whole grain, enriched and restored cereals, 
hot and ready to eat, considered as a group can be 
counted on to supply vitamins of the entire 
B-complex, important minerals including iron, ap- 
preciable quantities of protein in addition to the 
carbohydrates needed for energy. Thus, breakfast 
cereals merit inclusion in dietary regimens planned 
for the purpose of reducing the fat intake in the 
daily diet. 


Nutritive Value of Breakfast Cereals 


(Based on composite average) 


Calories 


MD 525 ee ow le ale, 
De kk See ee Eee 


Carbohydrate 


ONL iecehcie ke Odes 
Oe Sh 8S. 
Riboflavin............. 
GRMN 220) Sees Bek 


Cholesterol 





Cereal,* 
1 oz. Dry 
Weight Basis 


scat adr nite ta aan woe 3.1 gm. 
mal ky esas a eae 0.6 gm. 


pigeb tc sage ii 1.4 mg. 
NES DY Sate eg 0.12 mg. 
iss idk pentax dala 0.04 mg. 
peitia Coecuar heat, Go oe 1.3 mg. 


*Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc. ,1956. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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Cancer and Food Additives. Pos- 
sible cancer-causing agents in food are 
being studied. This work is expensive 
and time consuming. Years of study will 
be required to build definitive knowledge 
concerning all causes of cancer. Measures 
taken to safeguard food can only be as ef- 
fective as the knowledge permits. Gov- 
ernment agencies, the food industry, and 
bodies such as the National Research 
Council are working together to develop 
this knowledge. 

Amino Acid Supplementation. The 
possibility of correcting a dietary de- 
ficiency of an amino acid by supplemen- 
tation with that acid appears practical. 
However, the imbalance of essential 
amino acids found in some dietary pro- 
teins cannot always be corrected by a 
single amino acid. The imbalance is the 
result of a deviation in several of the 
essential amino acids from the pattern 
needed by the body. Multiple supple- 
mentation, where one food protein 
supplements another, is generally re- 
quired. More knowledge of amino acid 
imbalance is needed before amino acid 
supplementation can be beneficial. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HEALTH 
JOURNAL 


Vol. 77. May, 1957 

*The composition & nutritive value of flour. (a) 
The nutritional value of flour. A. C. Frazer.— 
p. 228. 

* The composition & nutritive value of flour. (b) 
The composition and nutritive value of flour. 
H. M. Sinclair.—p. 234. 


Nutritive Value of Flour. The 
composition of flour runs to 15 per cent 
protein, of which about 40 to 50 per cent 
is gliadin, 40 per cent glutanin, and the 
remainder various soluble proteins. The 
biologic value of flour protein (amount 
retained for protein formation in the 
body) is 50 to 70 per cent. Extraction 
affects the biologic value of flour protein. 
Minerals are present in varying propor- 
tions that depend largely on the origin 
of the wheat. The most important min- 
erals in flour are calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron. Lowering extraction rate 
causes a marked decrease in the mineral 
content of flour. However, the absorp- 
tion rate of minerals in high extraction 
flours may not be efficient—which brings 
up the question of enrichment. The most 
important vitamins are thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin, and since these are 
largely confined to the aleurone layer of 
the wheat grain, milling may cause a 
marked decrease in the vitamin content 
of the flour. Baking or treatment do not 
seem to affect the vitamin content, 
however. Other nutritional factors of 
flour include the essential fatty acids, 
tocopherols, and pyridoxine. 

Composition and Nutritive Value 
of Flour. Bread and flour provided in 
1951 approximately 35 per cent of the 
calories, 47 per cent of the protein, 48 per 
cent of the carbohydrates, 32 per cent of 
the calcium, 52 per cent of the phospho- 
rus, 65 per cent of the thiamine, 43 per 
cent of the niacin, and 24 per cent of the 
riboflavin necessary in the adult British 
diet. These nutrients are all available in 
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greater quantity in 85 per cent extraction 
flour with added calcium carbonate than 
in 70 per cent extraction flour without. 
Comparisons of highly extracted flours 
with those of lower extraction that have 
been fortified seem to indicate the supe- 
riority of highly extracted flours nutri- 
tionally speaking. Further, it is main- 
tained by authorities that flours of low 
extraction to which bleaching agents 
have been added are deficient in linoleic 
acid, vitamin E, and pyridoxin. This poor 
composition of low extraction flours in 
relation to essential fatty acids may 
prove to be one of the most profound 
deficiencies in the diets of the more 
highly civilized countries. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 125, May 31, 1957 
* Fat weight and fat placement in the female. S. M. 
Garn.—p. 1091. 


Fat in Women. The measurement 
of body fat relates two distinct problems: 
the amount of fat (weight) and the dis- 
tribution of fat (placement). Standard- 
ized soft tissue X-rays were taken of 
107 women and 81 men. Fat-shadow 
measurements were made at: lateral arm, 
medial arm, deltoid ‘‘pocket,’’ iliac 
crest, mid-trochanteric, lateral leg, me- 
dial leg, anterior leg, and posterior leg. 
While men and women did not differ 
notably in the weight of fat, the sex 
difference relative to the total weight 
was marked. The percentage of fat was 
estimated as 23.7 for the women and 16.8 
for the men; the women were half again 
as fat as the men. Since female subcu- 
taneous fat thicknesses were generally 
greater, but total fat was not notably 
different, a considerable sex difference in 
the proportion of outer and inner fat 
was demonstrated. Women carry more 
fat on and less in their smaller frames. 


SCHOOL LUNCH JOURNAL 


Vol. 11, May, 1957 
* Here’s how to choose and use pots, pans and cook- 
ing utensils. E. M. Cushman.—p. 8. 


Choosing Pots, Pans, and Cooking 
Utensils. An article which tells how to 
select proper sizes and types of pots, 
pans, and cooking utensils best suited 
for women in school lunch work also 
gives information on the best sizes of 
bake pans for maximum production in 
different types of ovens and reveals the 
multiple uses of certain types of pots and 
pans. Techniques which save time, labor, 
and nutrients are demonstrated through 
diagrams and pictures with an explana- 
tory text. Some of the author’s sugges- 
tions for efficient use of pots, pans, and 
cooking utensils include: purchase cor- 
rect sizes if not already available—don’t 
make the best of what’s on hand; check 
the size of oven interior before purchas- 
ing pans in order to make maximum use 
of shelf area; make pans do double duty 
wherever possible; avoid oversized or 
overweight pots; remember the lower, 
wider sauce pots are preferred to tall, 
narrow stock pots. The author recom- 
mends that 6 gal. or 26 qt. stock pots be 
the largest in the kitchen and also in- 
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forms the reader that aluminum should 
be cleaned with a mesh scour cloth, 
rather than with strong alkaline cleaners. 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vel. 8, April, 1957 

*The isolation of enteric pathogenes at Barrow, 
Alaska. J. W. Cullison and T. R. A. Davis.— 
p. 535. 


Enteric Pathogens in _ Alaska. 
This study was initiated to determine 
the possible influence of the enteric 
disease problem in Alaska on military 
personnel stationed in remote areas. 
Investigation of the population in a 
community in the northernmost tip of 
Alaska for salmonellosis showed a rela- 
tively high incidence of the causative 
organism in all age groups. A seasonal 
variation was demonstrated with about 
a 100 per cent increase of isolations in the 
summer over those in the winter. It is 
unlikely that the enteric pathogens in 
Alaska will seriously affect the well-being 
of military personnel. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


Vol. 6, May, 1967 
*Study your group. A. F. Klein.—p. 18. 


Study Your Group. Effective 
group leadership requires an analysis of 
methods best suited to the individual 
needs and projected goals of the group 
under consideration. Any prospective 
group leader should examine his group 
along several dimensions. This study 
will point to the need for leadership par- 
ticipation; the stronger the group is in 
leadership and functioning, the less it 
will be necessary to draw on the strength 
and guidance of one leader. The strength 
of the group will determine the source of 
authority, whether it resides in the group 
or elsewhere. Group factors, such as 
group training, experience, type of work 
group, time allowances, and so on, will 
determine who makes decisions. Deter- 
mining the degree of control or lead- 
ership function in a group depends on 
the ability of the leader or student to 
size up and assemble facts concerning: 
age, personalities, and goals of members; 
community pressures, kind of group; and 
surrounding culture. These facts and 
their conclusions will bring out a pattern 
which should then be compared against 
a standard of expectation for that spe- 
cific factor in groups. The focus for a 
leader is to study the nature of the indi- 
viduals, the group, and the environment; 
determine the nature of the problems, 
needs, and position in relation to objec- 
tives; reach some tentative conclusions 
about what help the leader may give and 
how and what strength there is in the 
group to study its own problems and 
meet them, and thereby to select means 
for reaching the objectives. 


COLLEGE AND 
BUSINESS 


UNIVERSITY 


Vol. 22, May, 1957 
* Jobs for older workers. L. H. Glander.—p. 31. 
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Meat... 


and the Need for Adequate 


Protein in Therapeutic Nutrition 


Liberal protein intake is considered to be of therapeutic value in a 
wide variety of pathologic conditions.! Advances in the understanding 
of protein metabolism indicate that dietary protein should provide 
amino acids in proportions paralleling physiologic needs.23 In ex- 
perimental studies with animals, low protein diets supplying amino 
acids disproportionate to needs have been shown to effect physiologic 
harm by depressing growth, by inducing amino acid and B-vitamin 
deficiencies, and by causing deposition of fat in the liver.‘ 


Hence not only the amount of protein but also its quality (in terms of 
its amino acid proportions) is important. It has been suggested! that 
for therapeutic purposes about two-thirds of the ingested protein come 
from foods of animal source, whose protein resembles human body pro- 
tein in amino acid interrelationships. Depending on the needs of the 
patient, the therapeutic diet may supply 1.0 or more grams of protein 
per kilogram of body weight. Adequate caloric intake is required to 
protect the dietary protein from dissipation for energy purposes. 


Meat, with its high content of top-quality protein, holds a prominent 
place among foods which supply this essential, for establishing satis- 
factory levels of amino acids in physiologic proportions. It also con- 
tributes valuable amounts of B vitamins and essential minerals— 
nutrients which play a basic role in intermediate metabolism. 


1. Proudfit, P. T., and Robinson, C. H.: Nutrition and Diet Therapy, ed. 11, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955, pp. 314-320. * 

2. Harper, A. E.: Amino Acid Imbalance, Toxicities and Antagonisms, Nutrition Rev. 74:225 (Aug.) 
1956. 

3. Amino Acid Requirements of Adult Man, Nutrition Rev. 74:232 (Aug.) 1956. 

4. Amino Acid Imbalance and Supplementation, Editorial, J.A.M.A. 767:884 (June 30) 1956. 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, American Medical Association: Importance of Amino Acid 
Balance in Nutrition, J.A.M.A. 758:655 (June 25) 1955. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Jobs for Older Workers. Educa- 
tional institutions have more jobs avail- 
able that the older workers can do well 
than normally exist in industry. Distinct 
advantages of hiring older workers in- 
clude these facts: (a) Older workers are 
willing to work and appreciate their jobs. 
(b) They appreciate security and stabil- 
ity and are steadier at all times. (c) They 
do not violate sick leaves to any extent 
because they are sincere and conscien- 
tious. (d) They are interested in their 
work and want to do it well. (e) They 
are often slower but compensate for their 
physical shortcomings by developing 
other ways to do a job. Although a great 
majority of employees are in the food 
service classification, older workers also 
make good skilled tradesmen on the 
sampus. Laborers and gardeners around 
the university are often older men. Next 
to maintenance, the more routine types 
of clerical jobs are satisfactorily filled 
by older workers. The disadvantage to 
the employer is negligible compared 
with the advantage of employing the 
older man or woman, says the person- 
nel director of a large mid-western 
university. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 29, May, 1957 

* Do older workers really have what it takes? I. C. 
Miller.—p. 33. 

*Food texture rapidly gaged with versatile shear 
press. A. Kramer.—p. 57. 

* Speeds fruit, vegetable ripening. D. Straniero.— 


p. 68. 
* Five food-preservation techniques. FE Staff.— 
p. 104. 


Older Workers. Here is a fictional- 
ized episode, which records the conversa- 
tion of several middle-aged plant mana- 
gers who want to know what experience 
and observation really point out about 
the older worker. A basis for agreement 
spans these points: If more older workers 
were employed, industry would profit 
as well as unions and the rest of the 
country. The increasing number of older 
people in the population will necessitate 
their use in the work force. Sixty-five 
or sixty is definitely an arbitrary age 
limitation. There is nothing to prove 
that many men are not vigorous after 
sixty-five; in fact, history shows that 
men generally exercise their greatest 
gifts and talents in their later years. 
Added to these observations are the 
statistics and reports which showed 
employers favoring older workers for 
their steadiness, reliability, and general 
good health and performance. 

Shear-Press Helps Control Tex- 
ture. A new model shear-press may 
well provide the answer to controlling 
the texture of a product. Versatile and 
accurate, it rapidly measures and records 
such qualities as maturity, firmness, 
fibrousness, and succulence, and it can 
be used either in the field, on the process- 
ing line, or as a research tool. The new 
tool employs a hydraulically driven 
piston that forces the test cell through a 
sample box. The resistance of the cell, 
measured by compression of the proving 
ring, is indicated on a gauge. Readings 
may be taken from the gauges or pro- 


duced electrically by use of transducers. 

Five Food-Preservation Tech- 
niques. The status and future, the 
use, and comparative usefulness of five 
food-preservation techniques were the 
subject of a recent seminar. Basis of 
reports and discussions were general 
reports on the five techniques. The use of 
dehydrofreezing processes in the institu- 
tional trade and remanufacturing is most 
imminent. Dehydration is proving more 
feasible, and among dehydration tech- 
niques, aqueous diffusion into a solvent 
holds special promise. Adoption of 
improved HTST (high-temperature, 
short-time) techniques is slowed by eco- 
nomic factors posed by seasonal-type 
operations. The effect of high energy 
(irradiation) on certain foods is_ be- 
coming clearer just as the uses and 
possibilities of chemicals, including anti- 
biotics, is now seen in wider use with 
fats, meats, some sea foods. Following 
these general statements, detailed ac- 
counts of the considerations made of 
each of the five areas (dehydrofreezing, 
dehydration, heat preservation, ‘‘high 
energy”’ techniques, and chemical meth- 
ods) are given. 

Method to Speed Fruit, Vegetable 
Ripening. European produce market- 
ers are now using an improved technique 
for quick ripening, extending storage, 
and fumigating their products. The 
technique makes use of biologic processes 
which, as they occur in fruits and vege- 
tables, consume oxygen. Tightly closed 
insulated compartments or warehouses 
are used, so that gases may be con- 
trolled. Carbon dioxide-absorbing ma- 
chines and automatically controlled 
gas-mixing machines are used as well as 
refrigeration and ventilation devices for 
maintaining a uniform temperature and 
humidity. Gas-distributing facilities and 
heating apparatus for raising tempera- 
ture to optimum level when treatments 
begin are also used. When equipment is 
assembled into one plant, the introduc- 
tion of various gases changes the func- 
tion of the plant so that ripening, 
storage, or fumigation may each occur. 
Many units are now in operation, in- 
cluding rail-car units. 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 


Vol. 19, June, 1957 

* The five types of cooking. G. Patrick.—p. 20. 

* Safety first prevents accidents later. R. Dickie.— 
p. 25. 


Five Types of Cooking. The five 
types of cooking, when performed by 
electric appliances, produce no waste 
products of combustion. Therefore, cost 
for ventilation equipment is appreciably 
lowered. With 230 V outlets, the kitchen 
is transformed into a powerhouse of 
production which can utilize all the 
cooking methods. These are: surface 
cooking—using the principle employed 
in hot plate cooking; top and bottom 
cooking—using the principle employed 
in electric bake ovens; griddling—using 
the principle employed in ‘‘solid surface”’ 
cooking where heating units are either 
pressure-clamped to the underside of the 
grid plate or cast in (to assure even 
distribution of heat to all points of the 
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cooking surface) ; radiant cooking—using 
the principle involved in broiling; and 
immersion cooking—using the principle 
used in deep-fat fryers. All of these 
types of cooking are eminently suitable 
for electric equipment with the pinpoint 
control of direct heat. 

Safety First. Every food service 
operator should consider it absolutely 
imperative to provide safe working con- 
ditions for employees and customers. A 
responsible person, trained in first aid, 
should be on duty at all times during 
working hours. A familiarity on the part 
of all concerned with safety rules will 
avert many serious accidents that cause 
loss of trained manpower. Rules on: the 
physical environment; lifting, carrying, 
and lowering; cutting and power-driven 
equipment; poisons and caustic materi- 
als; and electricity are listed for the 
benefit of those who would prevent acci- 
dents before they happen. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 88, May, 1957 
Pot and pan washing. D. F’. Williamson.—p. 125. 
Vol. 83, June, 1957 
* Automatic soup machines—a new staff food service. 
Sister M. Perpetua.—p. 90. 


Pots and Pans. Efficiency and 
economy in pot-and-pan washing is es- 
sential to proper food service. The do’s 
and don’ts of care in this area are outlined 
in this factual and detailed article. 
Reasons for dirty pots and pans and 
their corrective measures are given in a 
long list; in addition, a procedure plan, 
which outlines the steps to take from 
soaking the pots to cleaning the pan 
station, is given. Good employee training 
will insure a satisfactory pan-cleaning 
operation and a good pot-station. 

Automatic Soup Machines. One of 
the newest developments in institutional 
food service is the automatic soup oven 
which eliminates the unwieldy cauldron, 
the steam or electric table in serving 
hot soup. These machines—little more 
than a year old—can benefit and im- 
prove upon a hospital’s soup operation 
in a number of ways. They may be used 
anywhere in the hospital as vendors, or 
in the cafeteria, without coin-operation. 
In the case of one eastern hospital, the 
machine paid for itself in profits within 
eight weeks. Food service is simplified. 
As many as ten different soups may be 
offered at each meal, thereby pleasing 
the most recalcitrant palate. Time and 
energy are saved; waste is completely 
eliminated. Employee relations are im- 
proved with the addition of equipment 
that brings improved service in its wake. 


HOSPITALS 

Vol. 31, May 16, 1957 

* Vestibule training program increases job satisfac 
tion. M.C. Martin.—p. 64. 


Vestibule Training Increases Job 
Satisfaction. Better methods of selec- 
tion and increased wage levels for non- 
professional personnel laid the ground- 
work for a new training program that has 
resulted in more efficiency for the dietary 
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The snack bar at 
the Michigan Union 
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Tue sNACK BAR at the recently completed 
$2 million addition to the Michigan Union 
seats 400. For beverages and self-service 
water in the new Snack Bar as in the Union’s 
Cafeteria and main Dining Room, Libbey 
Heat-Treated Safedge Glassware, decorated 
with the Michigan Union Crest, was select- 
ed exclusively. 


This amazingly durable glassware is ex- 
tremely resistant to the hard treatment re- 
sulting from self-service, and to scratching 
frequently encountered during washing and 
sterilizing. Its durability is further assured 
by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 


AN (@) PRODUCT 


All men in full time attendance at the University 
are members of the Michigan Union. Among 
the facilities serving these students and over 
40,000 lifetime members among the alumni 

are 176 guest rooms, a service dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, barber shop, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, billiard room, ping 
pong room and library. 
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iversity of Michigan Union chooses 
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glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 
ever chips.” The special Michigan Union 
crest personalizes each glass and adds dis- 
tinction to the service. 


Libbey’s complete line provides attrac- 
tive, durable glassware for every use. Its 
economy in operation has been proved in 
leading dining places across the country. 
Whatever your glassware requirements, 
whether large or small, you can rely on 
Libbey for the utmost satisfaction. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer now, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Owens-ILunNo!is 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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department of the VA Hospital, Hines, 
Illinois. Main benefit of the training 
program is a cut in turnover of personnel. 
Improved work performance and better 
service were also felt as results. The 
program itself features a modified vesti- 
bule training period, whereby new em- 
ployees receive several hours of special- 
ized instruction in a one-week period, 
interspersed with on-the-job training. 
Two weeks later these employees attend 
classes 3 hr. a day for three consecutive 
days. Before supervisory personnel con- 
duct these classes, they receive instruc- 
tion to prepare them for their teaching 
assignments. Movies, filmstrips, flannel 
boards, and flip charts have proved very 
successful in getting the efficiency mes- 
sage across and in instructing personnel 
in proper job techniques. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 


Vol. 8, May, 1957 

* Food and menu... what’s happening to “plate 
value’’?—p. 12. 

* Food service equipment... the cost control di- 
lemma.—p. 42. 

* Sanitation and maintenance ...which way to 
workable standards?—p. 94. 

* Food service supplies . . . today’s and tomorrow’s 
application.—p. 110. 

Vol. 8, June, 1957 

*Glamorize your menu with frozen desserts. E. 
Blair.—p. 8. 

* How to use canned mushrooms on your menu. B. 
Sand.—p. 20. 

* Portion-planned refrigeration. C. K. Litman and 
L. A. K. Frolich.—p. 26. 

* How to buy strawberries. R. A. Seelig.—p. 29. 

*Perimeter kitchen layout solves multi-service 
problem.—p. 30. 

* How to win friends and influence employees. R. 
Newcomb and M. Sammons.—p. 50. 

* Proper insurance coverage is part of your operating 


cost.—p. 56. 


Food and Menn. What’s happening 
to ‘‘plate value’? In the tough com- 
petition for a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar, plate value is recog- 
nized as something more than a menu 
price. Volume feeders are quite aware 
thatit also involves quality, palatability, 
presentation, service, and atmosphere. 
They also know that they need the full 
cooperation and assistance of the 
institutional food processors and packers 
to help them meet their cost-profit 
problem. A recent survey shows how 
volume feeders are using the pre- 
packaged and pre-prepared products now 
on the market. How cake mixes are used 
and how fresh and processed foods are 
bought are also discussed. Institutional 
feeders were asked for suggestions on 
packaging, portion sizes, costs, and 
handling of certain products, such as 
eggs, bread, and meat. Their suggestions 
are tabulated and noted in this article 
which concludes: ‘‘The volume feeding 
industry may be on the verge of a 
technological break-through.”’ 

Food Service Equipment. Today 
in the equipment field the demand is loud 
for more simple, automatic kitchen 
equipment to eliminate manpower. Many 
complaints are being registered by users 
of equipment who say that manufactur- 
ing, research, and especially servicing 


of equipment is not what it should be. 
“Food service equipment should be 
effectively automatic—most kitchen 
equipment should have automatic con- 
trols (ranges, ovens, fryers, dishwashers, 
steam cookers),’’ the operators say. It 
was thought by many operators that an 
exchange of ideas with manufacturers 
was needed to bring equipment design up 
to higher levels. Operators should not 
accept inferior equipment and should 
test and try new equipment rather than 
sticking to old models. On the question of 
financing needed research, manufactur- 
ers thought private funds and company 
development the best way to results and 
new products, while operators thought 
combined efforts of manufacturers’ 
associations and industry associations, 
in cooperation with state universities, 
would get the ball rolling. 

Sanitation and Maintenance. 
Which way to workable standards of sani- 
tation and maintenance? Volume feeders 
prefer the simple way. They emphasize 
their desire for simple-to-maintain 
equipment and furnishings and want 
smoother surfaces, fewer parts, more 
accessible construction. Movability is 
also important by their standards. In 
this article, the operators rate their 
dishwashing equipment, their refrigera- 
tion systems, hot water systems, floor 
cleaning equipment, and so on, and come 
to the conclusion that improvements are 
definitely needed. On the other hand, 
manufacturers said they intend in many 
cases to increase their research and 
product development facilities in the 
immediate future. This would indicate 
that operating standards are being 
raised and that manufacturers will 
produce the equipment to make these 
standards workable. 

Food Service Supplies. Volume 
feeding operators give limited considera- 
tion to the purchase of food service 
supplies. The reason for the operators’ 
attitude is that there is so little ‘‘selling’’ 
expended on this type of product by 
dealers and manufacturers. On the other 
hand, operators generally feel that these 
products do play an important role in 
impressing customers. The volume 
feeder’s primary concern is durability 
in buying dishes. A need for stainless 
plastic was also registered. Silver ap- 
peared to be more acceptable to opera- 
ators than stainless steel. The survey 
showed that dramatic merchandising of 
food service is becoming a more impor- 
tant factor for volume feeders, and in 
this merchandising area, 40 per cent of 
the operators responded in the affirma- 
tive when asked if they had open 
kitchens. It was concluded that new 
materials and manufacturing processes 
relating to dishware, flatware, and trays 
will provide the answer to the operators’ 
problems. Many manufacturers are now 
active in these areas. 

Glamorize with Frozen Desserts. 
Few foods can be featured with as much 
certainty of ready acceptance as ice 
cream. By using ingenuity and imagina- 
tion, you can produce exceptional des- 
serts especially designed for dramatic 
appeal and spectacular service, and by 
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the way, increase your patronage. Many 
ice cream desserts can be made up well 
in advance and held in freezer storage 
until serving time. Parfaits, ice-cream 
balls, individual or large baked Alaskas, 
ice-cream rolls, bombes, ice-cream cakes 
and pies are among the fancy: desserts 
that have this advantage. Recipes and 
instructions for preparing many of these 
items are given in the article. The dif 
ference between ice creams, and how 
ice creams should be stored and handled 
are points which will interest the reader. 

Canned Mushrooms. Canned mush- 
rooms can add a touch of elegance and 
spark to the entrée list of a summer 
menu. The four styles of mushrooms~ 
whole, buttons, slices, and stems-and- 
pieces—are available to the volume 
feeder in 8-oz., 16-0z., and No. 10 cans. 
Mushrooms are all graded for uniformity 
of size and shape, absence of defects, and 
character (tenderness, and color). Mush- 
rooms should not be prepared too far in 
advance of use. Canned mushrooms do 
not need cooking, only thorough heating. 
Buttons are used in garnishes, as top- 
pings on steaks, chops, poultry, or any 
entrée. Use cut stems-and-pieces in 
recipes calling for chopped mushrooms. 
Only half as many canned mushrooms 
are needed to equal quantities of fresh 
mushrooms called for in any recipe. 
Mushroom liquid can be used to boost 
the flavor of stocks and sauces. Mush- 
rooms with scrambled eggs, salads tossed 
with small buttons, or creamed Beatrice 
soup with mushrooms will all perk up 
menus and sales. 

Portion-Planned Refrigeration. If 
exact portioning is profitable, then 
refrigeration equipment should fit into 
the over-all portion control plan and fit 
in with a minimum of expense. The 
walk-in refrigerator is, more often than 
not, used as a temporary storage space 
for wheeled trucks loaded with portioned 
juices, salads, desserts, and so on. There- 
fore, it is more of a catch-all than a 
specialist in portion storage, although 
this large type of equipment is useful and 
economical in the storage of large quanti- 
ties of portion items and volume storage 
for emergency use. The reach-in refriger- 
ator, on the other hand, must fit com- 
pletely into the portion planning pro- 
gram. It should be equipped to store, in 
a convenient and orderly manner, the 
various modular containers that are used 
around the kitchen. Manufacturers are 
making equipment on modular plans, or 
in units of equal or related sizes. These 
units, such as pans which come in 2, 4, 
and 6-in. depths are used extensively in 
preparation and service, and it is impera- 
tive that racks, slides, or other facilities 
in the refrigerator be available so that 
they can be equally useful in preparation 
and service. 

Buying Strawberries. Peak sup- 
plies of fresh strawberries are available 
April through June, and they are least 
expensive at this time. Quality in berries 
is indicated by general appearance plus 
taste. The berries should be fresh, clean, 
and bright; have solid red color; and be 
free from moisture and dirt. The cap 
should be attached to the berry. When 
buying, insist on U. S. standard grade 
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No. 1. This grade assures less waste and 
saves time and money in the long run. 
Be sure the best grade is in the ‘‘best 
condition.”’ Proper temperature (31° to 
32°F.) during shipment and fast ship- 
ment will insure good condition. When 
the berries are received, they should be 
refrigerated immediately. Strawberries 
lose color and deteriorate in flavor about 
ten days after picking. 

Perimeter Kitchen Layout. An 
eastern hospital uses a perimeter kitchen 
plan to permit preparation for off-site 
catering, cafeteria service, and coffee 
shop service. Three times daily 250 ward 
patients are served by heated food carts 
which are directed from a centralized 
basement kitchen to diet kitchens in each 
ward. The secret of the efficiency of the 
operation centers on a central battery of 
ranges, fryers, and steam kettles in the 
main perimeter kitchen. Vegetable prep- 
aration area, meat and dairy storage and 
preparation area, and scullery are ac- 
cessible from the central core of equip- 
ment and steam tables. A service kitchen 
on the floor above supplies the cafeteria 
and coffee shop with food sent up by 
dumbwaiter from the central kitchen. 
A common dishwashing room for both 
coffee shop and cafeteria is part of this 
service kitchen. In the cafeteria, Lowera- 
tor units for trays, glassware, and milk 
speed service. The coffee shop is open 
only during the hours when the cafeteria 
is closed, and it utilizes the same service 
kitchen and personnel to provide short- 
order service. Since food for all the 
operations is prepared in the centralized 
kitchen, a batch system is used for 
preparation and cooking. Leftovers are 
no problem. They are run the next day 
as a ‘‘special’’ in the cafeteria and coffee 
shop. 

Employer-Employee Communica- 
tions. For the progressive, alert em- 
ployer, good employer-employee com- 
munications is an avenue to better 
business, better living—and more profits. 
Learning and practicing good communi- 
cations will have good effects all down 
the line—the customer will repay the 
good service and consideration, which is 
a product of strong communications 
links, with his patronage. Setting up 
communications lines so that informa- 
tion may be relayed clearly, accurately, 
and at the right time need not be a tre- 
mendous undertaking. But, no matter 
how simple, some communication system 
between employer and employee is 
necessary even in the smallest organiza- 
tion. Good supervision and training, 
both of which tend to reduce employee 
turnover, are part of good communica- 
tions as are clear avenues and channels 
of approach to supervisors and managers. 
A managerial or supervising caste system 
which is impenetrable’ discourages 
healthy employee relationships and cuts 
down, ultimately, on profits. 

Insurance Is Part of Operating 
Cost. Buying insurance should be as 
carefully considered and important a 
part of business as buying food or hiring 
employees. It is important to get the 
facts about insurance. One way to do 
that is to consult several qualified in- 
surance men about your needs. Some 
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type of insurance which may save you 
hundreds of dollars a year are: fire in- 
surance, which in addition to a basic 
policy may be extended to include busi- 
ness interruption coverage, glass insur- 
ance, and boiler and machinery coverage; 
vandalism and malicious mischief; im- 
provements and betterments; rental 
value; leasehold interest; non-owner- 
ship; electric signs; employer’s liability; 
comprehensive liability; medical pay- 
ments; products liability; storekeeper’s 
burglary, theft, and robbery insurance; 
mercantile open stock burglary; fidelity 
bonds; money and securities; and of 
course, life insurance. To discover which 
type or types of insurance will benefit 
you and your business most, have a 
reputable agent visit, advise, and if 
necessary, appraise your worth. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 40, June, 1957 

* Fire, ice and atoms. 
—p. 8. 

* Convenience—keynote for 
Niven, Jr.—p. 12. 

It’s 1, 2, 3, for tea.—p. 34. 

* Fundamentals of food purchasing. 
—p. 40. 

*Emphasize training, supervision need. A. J. 
Burner.—p. 51. 

* Sanitation for food service workers. T. M. Rich- 
ardson.—p. 107. 

* Explain seven steps in kitchen design.—p. 123. 


W. H. Miller and B. Morgan. 


tomorrow. W. W. 


G. T. Nuckols. 


Food Preservation. Dr. Wilbur H. 
Miller and Dr. Bruce Morgan are inter- 
viewed on the subject of the newest 
techniques and developments in food 
preservation. Dr. Miller discusses how 
foods are kept fresh longer with antibi- 
otic treatment and Dr. Morgan points 
out the new avenues of preservation 
through atomic power. Five methods of 
preservation come up in the discussion, 
and it is concluded that canning, dehy- 
dration, dehydrofreezing, antibiotics, 
and radiation will all be used in future 
processing. It was predicted that dehy- 
drofreezing, antibiotics, and radiation 
may be used together on one product to 
achieve the goal of perfect sanitation in 
the future. Developments point to the 
continued use of all the main preserva- 
tive techniques. Future years will see 
refinement in all methods and a broaden- 
ing of the use cycle of foods as well as a 
broadening of patterns of distribution 
and marketing. 

Convenience—Keynote for Tomor- 
row. What will the new developments 
in processing mean in terms of items on 
the food service menu? According to the 
writer, the present-day operator possesses 
a most effective weapon to combat rising 
kitchen labor costs—the pre-prepared 
food package. Pre-prepared foods will 
come out of processing plants in much 
greater variety and at prices and quali- 
ties which will be constant and uniform. 
They will virtually eliminate the kitchen 
of today and in its place create the 
electronic kitchen where defrosters, 
ovens, and warmers plus refrigerators 
will be the main equipment. Reducing 
labor to the minimum will be a simple 
matter if disposable dishes and tableware 
gain acceptance as predicted. The auth- 
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or’s advice on approaching the new age 
from our present-day position: ‘‘Plan on 
the premise that each advance toward 
the greatest possible utilization of pre- 
prepared foods offers a partial solution 
to present-day problems.’’ 

Food Purchasing. No other phase 
of the food service operation has so 
important an effect on profits, or the 
lack of profits, as purchasing. Efficiency 
in purchasing can be evaluated by three 
factors: a minimum of waste due to 
proper buying, delicious food due to 
excellent quality and proper handling, 
and satisfied customers. A good pur- 
chasing set-up is characterized by a 
knowledge of grades, varieties, and 
qualities of goods. Only a minimum of 
records of essential data should be kept. 
Procedure will include a daily check on 
traffic, portions of items sold, and im- 
mediate inventory. Availability and 
cost of items will always be considered 
before featuring them on the menu. 
Ordering will be simplified and based on 
the daily inventory with perishable items 
being purchased every day and frozen 
meats and other frozen foods being or- 
dered twice weekly. Large operations 
will order groceries twice a month or 
perhaps once; smaller establishments 
will order each week on a regular day. 
Receiving should be controlled by a 
checker who has all the information 
about the order. Buying records, if de- 
tailed with specifications and prices, will 
become an invaluable file for future 
reference. They will supply a check on 
costs from month to month in each 
buying area. Usual inventory methods 
will include a monthly physical in- 
ventory of all stockrooms and refrigera- 
tors—inventories will not fluctuate too 
much, and amount of inventory carried 
will be based on the monthly cost of 
buying, with 20 to 25 per cent of what is 
spent in the month, a fair carry over. 
Unused items or slow moving stocks 
should be returned for credit, or the 
menu planned to assimilate them and 
get them off the shelves. 


Need for Training and Super- 
vision. The author attempts to illus- 


trate how the principles of method 
standardization, worker training, proper 
allocation of work, and “follow up” can 
be applied to sanitation operations. The 
major considerations here are of proper 
allocation and “follow up.”’ It is impor- 
tant to an efficient program to have the 
supervisor and his organization allocate 
the work on an efficient and realistic 
basis. To do this, the supervisor must 
know how much time and ‘‘work’’ is 
involved in each task. If he does not 
know, then a study should be made of all 
tasks and standardized methods and 
routines should be set up. These routines 
should be formalized in writing; they are 
handy authority to be used with person- 
nel and are good evidence for manage- 
ment in considering the scope and 
importance of the sanitation depart- 
ment. To keep a check on the over-all 
quality and work of the department, 
‘follow-ups and checks’ are definitely 
necessary. To aid in ‘“‘follow-up’”’ tech- 
nique, objective rating sheets should be 
used in evaluating jobs done. 
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FOR THE 


BEST BUY 
BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS « GLASS WASHERS 
PEELERS-MIXERS AND ACCESSORIES 


Because BLAKESLEE kitchen machines 
are easier to operate, easier to maintain 
and, provide maximum savings in labor, 
you too will find dividends from an in- 
vestment in BLAKESLEE equipment. 


Write for full facts on machines 
to fit your needs 


* Boulevard Cafe, Hotel Fort Des Moines 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Designer: Fred Schmid Assoc. 
Installer: Hockenberg Fixture & Supply Co., 
Des Moines 


% Norm's La Clenega Los Angeles, Cal. 
Designers: Armet & Davis 


Installer: Harold E. Peterson, Inc. and West Coast 
Fixture Co., Los Angeles 


* Paul Shank's, Tiffin inn Denver, Colo. 
Designer: Fred Schmid Assoc. 
Installers: Fortner Bros— Midwest Corp., Denver 
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Sanitation Course for Food Work- 
ers. The writer reports on a series of 
lectures developed for sanitation work- 
ers in the food service industry by the 
late Dr. W. H. Haskell. In recent years 
the trend in food service sanitation has 
been more in the direction of education 
and less toward the application of police 
power. The logic of this educational 
approach is sound. It has been found 
that ignorance accounts, in large part, 
for poor working habits and that in- 
struction on the reasons and need for 
proper sanitation brings a new awareness 
of the importance and necessity of the 
worker’s good performance. Dr. Has- 
kell’s plan of instruction included four 
2-hr. lectures and a final session devoted 
to discussion and review. Lectures them- 
selves were simplified explanations of 
bacteriology, communicable diseases, 
food poisoning, food protection, im- 
portance of cleaning and sanitizing, and 
pest control. Visual aids were used at all 
sessions. One of Dr. Haskell’s lectures, 
“The Importance of Sanitation,”’ is re- 
produced in the article. 

Seven Steps in Kitchen Design. 
The seven steps that should be followed 
in planning kitchen layouts are identical 
with those followed in any design problem: 
(a) establishment of aim; (b) analysis; 
(c) criticism; (d) innovation; (e) testing; 
(f) trial; and (g) application. In analysis, 
the cafeteria is broken down into subdi- 
visions and flow process charts are used 
to discover routing of traffic and use of 
equipment. After the layout is com- 
pleted, criticism takes over, with each 
element of the plan being questioned. 
Innovation in the layout involves: ar- 
ranging as well as possible the flow of 
materials; flexibility to change; space 
allocation for people, material, and 
storage; service and maintenance con- 
ditions; control over operation and 
appearances. The principles of good 
engineering and motion and time control 
are to be considered during this step. In 
the testing stage, the new layout design 
is checked against the criteria it was 
based on to evaluate its effectiveness. 
During the trial stage, innovations on a 
small seale are tried before the full in- 
stallation is completed. The final design, 
development of more schedules, installa- 
tion, and evaluation of the new layout is 
the last step. The article contains many 
important and specific suggestions for 
kitchen planning. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 88, June, 1957 
*Shrimps have built-in portion control. D. H. 
Zumsteg.—p. 122. 
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Shrimps Provide Portion Control. 
Here is a “short course in shrimp cook- 
ery”? which tells how to select shrimp, 
determine sizes best suited to the hos- 
pital’s needs, and ways to prepare them. 
In frozen, ready-to-cook shrimp, portion 
control is built in and the dietitian can 
order the different sizes and rest assured 
that they will yield exact portions to 
meet budget and menu needs. The yield 
of fresh and frozen shrimp is naturally 
different from that of cooked and peeled 
or canned shrimp—a fact which should 
always be considered when substitutions 
are made. Shrimp recipes included with 
this article offer: ‘‘baked seafood New- 
burg,” ‘‘deviled shrimp,’’ ‘‘shrimp sal- 
ad,”’ “‘breading mixture,’’ and ‘‘tomatoes 
stuffed with shrimp.”’ Instructions on 
broiling, frying, and boiling shrimp are 
also offered. A list of do’s and don’ts to 
remember while cooking shrimp is in- 
cluded. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 36, May, 1957 
* Training needs spotted by attitude surveys. R 
N. Traxler, Jr.—p. 15. 


Attitude Survey Spots Training 
Needs. Often it is found that the re- 
sponse to a survey is symptomatic of a 
problem that cannot be spotted without 
careful follow-up. The employee survey, 
and particularly, the attitude survey, 
van start the skillful interviewer and 
industrial relations man in the right 
direction. When negative responses indi- 
cate improper job orientation, the air 
may be cleared by promoting a better 
understanding of job requirements by 
the employees and better defining of the 
job by the supervisor. Instruction in 
both areas will then be prescribed for 
supervisors and workers with the result 
that programs in job instruction, job 
orientation training, supervisory train- 
ing in job instruction, human relations 
instruction, and training in company 
policies for employees can get under way. 
If a problem revealed by an attitudinal 
survey indicates deeper causes, the inter- 
viewer must discover the real complaint 
which often is simply ‘“‘the boss.’’ The 
shortcomings of the management people 
will then need some attention. A program 
which is tailored to the needs of each 
supervisory department can then be 
worked out. For those supervisors who 
seem to have failed in fulfilling the needs 
of their work force, the training depart- 
ment will be of great assistance. It should 
be remembered in using the attitudinal 
survey that it may not always show a 
trouble spot. Trainers must guard 
against trying to find problems that do 


Dairy Products Consumption 
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not represent the needs of the organiza- 
tion. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 80, May, 1957 

* Controlling waste in vegetables. 
p. 70. 

* Modern cost 
Sack.—p. 72. 

* Poultry pointers. 


A. Goldsmid.— 


control for fresh vegetables. L. 


A. Easton.—p. 76. 


Controlling Waste in Vegetables. 
Very often waste parts of vegetables can 
be turned into a dish for the next day or 
can be used to flavor a soup. The author 
cites the following examples of waste 
utilization: use tough, woody asparagus 
stems in cream of asparagus soup; use 
beet juice as a base for Borscht; use 
tomato ends in the espagnole pot or 
tomato sauce. You can try the stems and 
roots of parsley in stocks and sauces and 
include them in herb bunches; actually 
they have more flavor than the leaves. 
Many other interesting suggestions for 
the utilization of waste vegetables are 
given. 

Cost Control for Fresh Vegetables. 
Cost control begins with information, 
and in the case of vegetables, informa- 
tion can be obtained through the nearest 
local office of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Fruit and Vegetable 
Marketing Service of the U.S.D.A. in 
Washington, and such publications as 
the Plentiful Foods Guide. Market 
trends and prices will be noted, and pre- 
dicted prices are compared with prices 
paid in previous years. The restaurant 
owner can predict in advance the relative 
prices of special vegetables and promote 
in- or out-of-season vegetables as his 
records indicate it is most profitable to 
do. For example: sales records compared 
with cost records may show that it will 
definitely pay a restaurant to serve fresh 
snap beans almost every month of the 
year. Control must exist not only in the 
matter of purchasing, but also in prep- 
aration, service, and even leftover treat- 
ment. A good system of costing in each 
of these areas will help in the utilization 
of every penny and provide the manager 
with accurate records to aid in pricing. 

Poultry Pointers. Want new ways 
to serve poultry? Then consult this 
article which discusses several delicious 
ideas for serving turkey, chicken, and 
duck in combination with ham or fish 
(for a buffet) and in combination with 
such delicious vegetables as mushrooms, 
carrots, and green beans. Turkey pie 
with pastry rings is not the only unusual 
dish here. There is a recipe for jellied 
chicken salad loaf and ‘bean pot 
chicken,” both of which could be exciting 
additions to any menu. 


An average of $3.62 is spent weekly by families of one or more people on dairy products, 
according to the U.S.D.A.’s Household Food Consumption Survey of 1955. This amounts 
to one-sixth of the total food bill. Out of the $3.62, half went for fluid whole milk, 30 cents 
for butter, and the remainder for cream, ice cream, processed milk, and cheese. Ten qt. 
fresh fluid milk were used in the average household in a week; 1 lb. of evaporated milk; 1.1 
qt. ice cream; 1.1 lb. cheese, and 0.7 Ib. butter. 
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It's no longer a question of whether or not to serve 
toast with a cover, or coffee and tea in individual 
pots. Almost everyone does it...and for many 
good reasons. Today the question is which material 
among a number of alternatives is actually best for 
tray service—and best from the standpoint of final 
cost to the hospital? From these two points of view 
consider stainless steel Polar Ware. 


Point of View No. 1. The effect of Polar Ware 
psychologically on recuperating patients is almost 
therapeutic, for food does appear more appetizing, 
has more appeal when the tray service is bright, 
cheerful, spic and span stainless steel. And only 
stainless steel can keep that shining “like-new” 
look through indefinite years of service. 


Up your Costs 
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Illustrated — Plate 
cover, tea pot, cream- 
er, sugar bowl, serv- 
ing tray. 


Illustrated — Bed- 
side tray, water 
bottle, tumbler. 


Point of View No. 2. The impact of Polar Ware 
stainless steel tray service on your costs-of-doing- 
business is also all to the good. Made from durable, 
rugged Allegheny metal, Polar Ware tray service 
will still be in daily service long after alternate 
materials have been replaced time and again. 

There is nothing better and nothing cheaper in 
overall cost than this time-tried and time-tested mod- 
ern tray service, already used by hundreds of hos- 
pitals everywhere. You'll find, too, that Polar Ware 
is carried by leading hospital supply houses from 
coast to coast. Ask the men who call on you for 
all of the facts, or, if you prefer, write 


P * 4100 LAKE SHORE ROAD Bc 
olar Ware 1 SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Merchandise Mart — Chicago 54 
Eile ee) 


*123 S. Santa Fe Ave. *415 Lexington Ave. Offices in Other Principal Cities 
Los Angeles 12, California’ New York 17, New York  *Designates office and warehouse 





40th Annual Meeting—October 22-25, 1957 


For the Taking—Inspiration and Knowledge 
for Professional Growth 


SERIOUSLY SPEAKING 


You will recognize, among this year’s 
Annual Meeting speakers, the names of 
several persons whose presentations on 
past A.D.A. programs have been received 
with such enthusiastic favor that they 
have been invited to return. Some of the 
names will be new to you, but they repre- 
sent persons who have earned wide recog- 
nition in their fields of specialization. 

Those of you who have heard him will 
welcome back Robert E. Shank, M.D., 
Professor of Preventive Medicine of 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis. He will discuss on Tues- 
day night the current revisions of the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances. 

Everyone will find valuable implica- 
tions in the paper, ‘“You and Your Pro- 
fessional Relations,’’ presented Tuesday 
afternoon by James M. Gedard, Ph.D., 
Executive Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

Two subjects which have received con- 
siderable attention at scientific meetings 
during the past year will be reviewed 
during the Wednesday morning Diet 
Therapy Session. One ef them, fatty 
acids in foods, will be the topic of Callie 
Mae Coons, Ph.D., Director of the Human 
Nutrition Research Division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The other 
subject, current research on athero- 
sclerosis, will be treated by Theodore B. 
Van Itallie, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Nutrition, Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 

Wednesday afternoon, you will have 
an opportunity to hear about the public 
health programs of the future from Wil- 
son T. Sowder, M.D., State Health 
Officer of the Florida State Board of 
Health. 

Warren Guthrie, Ph.D., who received 
popular acclaim at the Philadelphia 
meeting in 1954, will talk on communi- 
cations as a key to success, during the 
Wednesday night session. Dr. Guthrie is 
the Chairman of the Department of 
Speech, Western Reserve University. 

Those of you who are concerned with 
food technology will wish to hear Jane 
C. Ebbs, Special Feeding and Nutrition 
Advisor of the Department of the Army, 
Office of the Quartermaster General in 
Washington. Miss Ebbs will tell about 
new food products and processes in 
Army feeding on Tuesday afternoon. 

Presentations on Thursday and Fri- 
day will also be of interest to administra- 
tive dietitians. Keith A. Fitch, Executive 
Director, Orkin Institute of Industrial 
Sanitation, Atlanta, will discuss sanita- 
tion and safety. Sharing a session with 
him, Walter O. Walker, Ph.D., Dean of 
the Division of Research and Industry, 
University of Miami, will offer sugges- 
tions on planning adequate refrigeration. 
“‘Work Measurement and the Credit 


Squeeze’’ will be the topic of J. P. Les- 
perance, Ph.D., Director of Time and 
Motion Study Institute, University of 
Miami. 

You will remember Donald E. Bird, 
Ph.D., who is First Vice-President of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Communications and teacher of com- 
munication skills and speech at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. Dr. Bird, 
who has talked previously about the 
importance of listening, will report on 
data obtained from a current survey in 
which A.D.A. members are participating. 


GATHERING OF THE CLANS 


Perhaps your college, university, or 
internship group has not yet requested a 
reservation for an alumnae meal and 
wishes to do so. Your reservation will 
need to be received by August 20, by 
Ruth Pontius, Dietetic Service, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Coral Gables 
34, Florida. 


MIAMI TOURS PREVIEWED 


Details concerning the following 
excursions which you may wish to take 
on your own can be obtained from the 
Trips Booth at the Annual Meeting. 
In many ways as rewarding as the “‘big’’ 
Caribbean tours, the “‘little’’ tours offer 
color, excitement, and topics for back- 
home travelogues. In addition, they’re 
inexpensive and there are many to choose 
from. 

You can take advantage of several 
local cruises. The Miami River Inland 
Cruise and the Circle Cruise are two 
which cover beautiful Biscayne Bay. 
While on the bay, you’ll view magnificent 
waterfront estates and residential islands. 
The ‘‘double deck’’ type of boat is 
preferable because it permits you to 
view the scenery from a comfortable 
vantage point. 

For marine excitement ...a cruise 
in a glass bottomed boat is in order. Such 
a boat comes complete with a deep-sea 
diver and will take you out to deep 
waters where you can revel in the mys- 
terious beauty of rare sea life. 

For adventurers . . . the Inland Water- 
way Trip to Hollywood Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale, and the untouched natural 
Qverglades is replete with fascinating 
sights and luxuriant offerings of tropical 
nature. 

On land...by all means, see the 
Seaquarium where tropical fish are on 
display in two huge steel and concrete 
tanks and twenty-six smaller ones. Na- 
ture lovers will also delight in the Rare 
Bird Farm where hundreds of exotic 
birds and animals, including ostriches 
9 ft. tall, entertain spectators. 

And, of course, there is a tour for his- 
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tory enthusiasts. An 800-year-old Span- 
ish monastery, discovered in the wild 
hills of Old Spain, was dismantled stone 
by stone and brought to this country by 
the late publisher, William Randolph 
Hearst. Nineteen months were required 
to unpack, sort, and assemble, in jig- 
saw fashion, this masterpiece of medieval 
architecture. 

NEXT MONTH: see this column for edu- 
cational excursions. 


COMING BOOTH ATTRACTIONS 


The country’s finest food and equip- 
ment show will be held for you at the 
Dinner Key Auditorium: You will have 
the opportunity of seeing, under one 
roof, many of the latest advances in the 
food and equipment fields. Among the 
exhibits you will want to see are... 

The State of Wisconsin’s display of 
cheese and other farm preducts. Here, 
information on the buying, care, and 
use of dairy and other Wisconsin food 
items will be available as will samples of 
golden cheeses .. . 

The Ralston Purina Company’s booth, 
where helpful dietary and _ teaching 
materials, family-size recipes, and a 
brand new series of quantity recipes 
will be available... 

The Mead Johnson and Company 
booth, where specially trained personnel 
will be ready to tell you about Sustagen 
which provides a high protein, bland 
diet; and Lonalac, which is valuable 
whenever dietary sodium restriction is 
prescribed ... 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s exhibit featuring nutrition 
information on feeding preschool chil- 
dren, diet during pregnancy, and the 
value of meat in the normal diet... 

Some of the interesting equipment 
lines you may want to see include... 

Universal Industries’ display of a full 
line of food-machine stands and food 
mixers. A new type of vegetable peeler 
can be seen at this booth... 

The Paper Cup and Container Insti- 
tute, Inc. booth, which will feature hot 
and cold drink cups, dishes, food con- 
tainers, portion cups and plates, manu- 
factured by its seventeen member com- 
panies... 

The A.S. Aloe Company display, which 
will show the new Aloe 3-Point Food 
Service System consisting of a food car- 
rier, mechanically heated and refriger- 
ated; soiled tray truck to deliver dirty 
dishes back to the dishwasher; and a 
service pantry to take care of hold- 
overs... 

J. B. Lippincott Company’s presenta- 
tion of a display of professional books 
and journals, geared to the latest and 
most important trends in current medi- 
cine and surgery ... 
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IMPORTANT .. . MAIL YOUR APPLICATION PROMPTLY 


Application for Housing Accommodations 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Miami, Florida e October 22-25, 1957 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of THE AMERICAN DrgeTeETIc Asso- 
CIATION October 22-25, 1957 in Miami, hotels and their rates are listed below. Use the form at the bottom of 
this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because of the limited number of single rooms avail- 
able, you will stand a much better chance of securing accommodations of your choice if your request calls 
fer rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 
ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL 
AS WELL AS DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED MUST BE 
INCLUDED. 


Hotel Single Double Twin Suites 
ALCAZAR $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 $14.00 
BISCAYNE PLAZA 5.00-6.00 7.00-8.00 
BISCAYNE TERRACE 8.00 10.00-14.00 
THE ROBERT CLAY ; ; 5.00-7.00 
COLUMBUS* 8.00-17 .00 30.00 
DALLAS PARK 8.00 12.00-15.00 
EVERGLADES 4 : 6.00-9.00 14.00-15.00 
McALLISTER* ; . 9.00-12.00 11.00-15.00 24.0040 .00 
MIAMI COLONIAL : 7.00 8.00-12.00 
PATRICIA ; 7.00 
THE TOWERS , 7.00-8.00 12.00 

(*) Headquarters hotels 
In the event that the hotel room rate structure is changed prior to the above convention these rates will be 
changed accordingly. 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO: September 20, 1957 


American Dietetic Assn. Housing Bureau 

320 N.E. Fifth St. 

Miami 32, Fla. 

Please reserve the following accommodations for: THe AMERICAN Dietetic AssoctaTION Convention in 

Miami, Florida, October 22-25, 1957 

Single Room __________. Double Bedded Room _____________ Twin Bedded Room___LL»__ 

NCPRTI ee OE 

Rate: From $_ to $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 

Arriving at Hotel (date) __-___~~SE>S__— hour A. M. P. M. Leaving (date) 

hour Pe 

THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the names of both 

persons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. Names and addresses of all persons for whom 

you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms asked for: 




















(Individual Requesting Reservations) 

Name If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your 
reservation the Housing Bureau will make as good a 

Address reservation as possible elsewhere provided all hotel 
rooms available have not already been assigned. 








City and State 
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New Officers of A.D.A., for 1957-58. 
The following will be the elected officers 
of The American Dietetic Association for 
the coming year: 


PRESIDENT—E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D.., 
Dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Alabama, University 

PRESIDENT-ELECT—LeVelle Wood, Chair- 
man, Division of Institution Manage- 
ment, School of Home Economics, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Geraldine M. Piper, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 

SPEAKER-ELECT OF THE HOUSE OF DELE- 
GATES—Ercel 8. Eppright, Ph.D., 
Head, Department of Food and Nu- 
trition, lowa State College, Ames 

TREASURER—Frances B. Low, Director 
of Dietetics, Methodist Hospital, 
Houston 

SECRETARY 
Stanford 
Francisco 

DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 
Beulah Hunzicker, Presbyterian Hos- 

pital, Chicago—1958 

C. Frances MacKinnon, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hil!—1958 

Fern W. Gleiser, University of Chicago 

1959 

Gertrude E. Miller, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Center, Los Angeles—1960 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Geographic Area I—Corinne H. Robin- 

son, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 

Geographic Area II—Jean Crooks, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Geographic Area ITI—Vivian L. Laird, 
University of Chicago Clinics, 
Chicago 

Geographic Area 1V—Mary C. Zahasky, 
University of Oklahoma Medical 
Center, Oklahoma City 

Geographic Area V—Margaret C. 
Warde—Alameda Hospital, Ala- 
meda, California 


Helen 


University 


Hawver Anderson, 


Hospitals, San 


Borden Award for 1957. Dr. Mary 
L.. Dodds, Professor of Foods and Nu- 
trition, Pennsylvania State University, 
was named the 1957 recipient of the 
Borden Award of the American Home 
Economies Association. The award is 
presented for fundamental research in 
the field of nutrition and experimental 
foods. Dr. Dodds has conducted research 
in the nutritive value of various foods for 
human consumption; the palatability 
of frozen foods, ascorbic acid metabolism 
in the human being; and the relationship 
of calcium intake to bone density. In her 
“arly research work, Dr. Dodds studied 
the factors involved in the development 
of dental caries and foresaw the bene- 
ficial effect of fluorine. Presentation of 
the award was made on June 26 in St. 


Louis at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association. 
J. H. MeCain of the Borden Company 
made the presentation. 

Newly elected officers of A.H.F.A. 
were also announced at this meeting. 
They are: President-Elect, Olga P. 
Brucher, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Rhode Island; 
Vice President, Dr. Laura Drummond, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Recording Secretary, Dr. Dorothy 
Siegert Lyle, National Institute of 
Drycleaning, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Dr. Beulah V. Gillaspie, Dean, School of 
Home Economics, Purdue University, 
will continue to serve as President until 
June 1958. 


Dr. Foster Receives Army Award. 
On June 9, Dr. Stuart B. Foster, faculty 
advisor for dietitians at State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Massachusetts, 
and an honorary A.D.A. member, was 
awarded the Army’s Certificate of Ap- 
preciation for patriotic civilian service. 
Framingham State Teachers College has 
sent more students to the Dietetic 
Branch, Army Medical Specialist Corps 
than any other college in the East. As 
faculty advisor, Dr. Foster has been able 
to interest exceptionally well qualified 
students in military service. According 
to Secretary of the Army, Wilber M. 
Brucker, “Dr. Foster’s conspicuous 
service in the national interest has been 
of great value to the entire military 
establishment and merits the recognition 
of his fellow Americans.’’ 


Symposium on Nutrition in Preg- 
nancy. On October 11, a symposium on 
“Nutrition in Pregnancy’’ will be held 
in Columbia, Missouri, under the co- 
sponsorship of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, American Medical Associ- 
ation; University of Missouri Medical 
School; University of Missouri Adult 
Education and Extension Service; and 
the Boone County Medical Society. 
The program will be moderated by 
Robert L. Jackson, M.D., University of 
Missouri Medical Center. Speeches will 
include: 


“Influence of Maternal Nutritional Level 
on the Fetus and Infant’’—Dr. Ray 
Hepner, Associate Professor of Pedi- 
atrics, University of Missouri Medical 
Center 

‘“Metabolic and Biochemical Changes in 
Normal Pregnaney’’—Dr. Icie Macy 
Hoobler, Detroit 

“Tmportance of Nutritional 
Mother Prior to Conception’’- 
Genevieve Stearns, Research 
fessor of Orthopedics, State 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City 

“Production of Congenital Malforma- 
tions by Maternal Dietary Deficien- 
cies, Experiments and _ Interpreta- 
tions’’—Dr. Josef Warkany, Professor 
of Pediatrics, University of Cincinnati 

“Effect of the Reproductive Cycle on 
Nutritional Status and Requirements”’ 
—Dr. William J. McGanity, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville 

“Dietary Habits During Pregnaney’’— 
Dorothy Vorhies, Associate Professor 
of Dietetics, University of Missouri 
Medical Center 


State of 
Dr. 
Pro- 
Uni- 





“Review of Epidemiologic Studies’’— 
panel discussion moderated by Dr 
Icie Macy Hoobler. 


Borden Home Economics Scholar~ 
ships. A total of 422 college and uni- 
versity seniors have received $300 
Borden scholastic awards in home eco- 
nomics over the past thirteen years, 
according to the newly published Borden 
Company Foundation directory. For the 
first time, all of the college and uni- 
versity scholarship awards and prizes 
sponsored by the Foundation are listed. 
The home economics scholarships at 
forty-three institutions are for senior 
students who have attained the highest 
average mark in their classes for the 
first three years of college work and who 
have taken two or more courses in foods 
and nutrition. 


EAE 
LRP Sh, 

Following is a list of foods expected 
to be in plentiful supply during August, 
according to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S.D.A.: 


Protein foods 
Fish, fresh 
Milk and dairy products 
Peanut butter 
Turkeys 

Other foods 
Lemons 
Limes 
Peaches 
Pears, Barlett 
Vegetables, summer 
Vegetable fats and oils 


Interns Graduate. On July 14, the 
following interns completed their year’s 
work at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Bronx, New York: 


Marcia L. Balkman, Oklahoma A. 
College, Stillwater 

Jacqueline E. Barnett, Cornell 
versity, Ithaca, New York 

Nancy Lou Dodge, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee 

Laura L. Duke, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Jean Harper, Colorado State University, 
Ft. Collins 

Barbara A. Hudacek, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Patsy Ann Moss, Oklahoma A. 
College, Stillwater 

Marian T. O’Neill, Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Barbara Shuman, Marywood College, 
Seranton, Pennsylvania 


& M. 


Uni- 


& M. 


Eight other interns will graduate 
from this internship on September 14: 


Arvye K. Abbott, Michigan 
University, East Lansing 

Elaine M. DeMott, St. Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Jacqueline E. Hoernig, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York 

Stanley R. Kurtzman, New York Uni- 
versity 

Marguerite Marchese, Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit 


State 
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; illustrated brochure highlights 
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how to achieve maximum effi- 
r M. ciency in your food department 
by controlling costs, quality 
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Mary Jean Perry, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 

Geraldine Salvin, Framingham (Mass.) 
State Teachers College 

Michael R. Sorrentino, 


University 


At Stanford University Hospitals, 
San Francisco, a dinner recently honored 
nine dietetic interns for the year 1956- 
57. W. P. Geigenmuller, Superintendent, 
and Helen Hawver Anderson, Director 
of Dietetics, presented the following 
girls with diplomas and pins: 


New York 


Betty Chafin, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Ellen Eames, Iowa State College, Ames 

Jerry Kelley, University of Omaha, 
Omaha 


Another important addition to the 
J & J line of popular food 
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Joan Lewicki, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee 

Joan Lynch, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 

Adele Meda, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Mary Louise Olsen, San Jose (Calif.) 
State College 

Sharilyn Stewart, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

Mariana Thornton, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


Report on Heart Disease. A report 
on the present status of knowledge on 
the etiology and pathogenesis of athero- 
sclerosis and ischemic heart disease and 
means of broadening this knowledge has 
been published by the World Health 


tubule 


Frame Tray Trucks 


Model 2655, 
large 5-shelf unit 
Stainless steel, 
completely 


Nationally Distributed 
Through Quality Dealers 


Specification sheet 
available on request. 


1654-1655 2654-2655 
Model (small size) (large size) 


Shelf Size 19%” x 43%” 23%” x 512” * 
(1654) 10%” (2654) 10%” 
Shelf Clearance (1455) 7%” (2655) 7%” 
*8” double *8” double 
ball bearing ball bearing 


Customer is offered choice of 2—8” swivel 
and 2—8” stationary casters or 4 swivel 
casters with one caster at each end equipped 
with magic swivel lock. Either choice at 
no extra charge. Bumper handles and con- 
tinuous rubber bumpers supplied at slight 
extra cost. 


Casters 


in Canada: Jarvis & 
Jarvis of Canada, 
1744 William St., 
Montreal, Que. 


Now available in the two basic 
sizes illustrated and in 4 or 5- 
shelf models. All types fur- 
nished in either stainless steel 
or standard painted finish. 


Smooth . . . from Start to Finish 
Here’s quality from every view- 
point; from the smoothly rolling 
8” double ball bearing casters to 
the smoothly finished shelves and 
uprights. No rough edges, no sharp 
corners. Shelves are welded to up- 
rights and then ground smooth. 
Shelf edges are turned down with 
center panel recessed. Tops of all 
uprights are covered by chrome 
plated plug buttons. Yes, they’re 
designed throughout for smooth 
performance and long life. Order 
yours today. 

Sales Representatives In Leading 
Cities Throughout The Country. 


arvis , Inc. 
PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS) 
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Organization under the title, ‘Study 
Group on Atherosclerosis and Ischaemic 
Heart Disease.”? It is WHO Technical 
Report Series No. 117. In this report, 
ischemic heart disease is defined as the 
cardiac disability, acute and chronic, 
arising from reduction or arrest of blood 
supply to the myocardium, in associ- 
ation with disease processes in the 
coronary arterial system. The two 
main pathologie processes involved are, 
atherosclerosis of, and thrombosis in, 
the coronary vessels. 

The main conclusion of the report is 
that the control and prevention of 
ischemic heart disease can be achieved 
only with improved knowledge of the 
relation of environmental factors and 
ways of life to the cause of the disease. 

Copies of this report may be _ pur- 
chased from the International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, for 
30 cents each. 


School Lunch Management. 
‘Management Aspects of School Lunch 
Programs in Iowa’’ is the title of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
Research Bulletin 448 by Beatrice 
Donaldson and Grace M. Augustine. In 
it is reported a survey of twenty-five 
school lunch programs in Iowa. Data 
include: number of lunches served, 
percentage participation of pupils in the 
school lunch program; plate waste; 
average number of employees; average 
labor time; size of kitchens and work 
flow; types of equipment; and sources of 
income and costs of meal service. 


New Abstract Periodical. A grant 
by the National Heart Institute of the 
Public Health Service to Excerpta Med- 
ica Foundation will provide funds for the 
publication of a new section of Excerpta 
Medica publications, to be titled Cardio- 
vascular Diseases. Its purpose will be to 
provide a means for scientists interested 
in heart research to keep abreast of the 
literature. Special chapters will be 
devoted to: important aspects of the 
basic medical sciences, including physics 
(electronics) and chemistry; diseases of 
the pericardium, myocardium, and 
epicardium; complications in rheumatic 
fever; rehabilitation; congenital cardio- 
vascular diseases; pulmonary circu- 
lation; hypertension and_ peripheral 
vascular diseases. The subscription price 
will be $15 annually. Orders should be 
sent to: Excerpta Medica Foundation, 
New York Academy of Medicine Build- 
ing, 2 East 103rd Street, New York 29. 


Vows of State _ Aeamniilons 


Hawaii Dietetic Association. As 
reported in the February issue, the 
Hawaii Dietetic Association sponsored a 
course in work simplification this spring. 
Fifteen dietitians participated in the 
course, which met for twelve sessions of 
2 to 4 hr. each, under the direction of 
Edward Klemm, Works Methods En 
gineer, of the Libby, McNeill, and Libby 
plant in Honolulu. The course covered 
human relations factors as well as the 


‘tools’? of work simplification and their 
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FROM A SOUP BASE! 


If your idea of a soup base dates back to the 
watery, flavorless formulas of 10 years ago 
... YOU have a treat coming! General Foods 
has changed all this. New Good Seasons Soup 
Bases and Seasonings have a richness you 
can smell and taste... a goodness that comes 
from years of experience with quality ingre- 
dients, gourmet recipes. 

As soups, their preparation couldn’t be 


INSTITUTIONAL 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


easier. Just add boiling water and simmer. 
As “stock,” Good Seasons Soup Bases and 
Seasonings can add new dimensions to your 
cookery, new speed and economy to the most 
subtle sauces, gravies and other dishes. For 
recipes, write General Foods Institutional 
Kitchens, White Plains, New York... or look 
in your case of Good Seasons Soup Bases and 
Seasonings. 


GENERAL FOODS INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, White Plains, New York 
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Good reasons for using Good Seasons 
Soup Bases and Seasonings: Ps 
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® Storage Advantages Quality i UTE nee rnannninei * 


» Pastion Contre! @ To Extend Natural Stock 
e Availability of Variety 
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12 one-lb. jars of 1 flavor— 
PLUS 1 jar each of other fla- 
vors at no extra cost! Call 
your GF salesman today! * 


*Trade-mark A Product of General Foods 
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application. Manuals were prepared for 
the course, and a few are still available 
from Leahi Hospital, at $2 a copy. 
Although the participating dietitians 
did not become industrial engineers, they 
did develop a more alert and inquiring 
attitude toward their departments. The 
worth of the course is indicated by the 
fact that one of the projects of the 
Hawaii Association next year will be to 
revise the workbook to fit food service 
situations. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. On 
June 13 and 14, the Kansas and Missouri 
Dietetic Associations jointly sponsored 
a continuing education workshop at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center, 


VITRIFIED 


YK Your own emblem, or special decoration in 
center or on rim, will make your china distinctively 
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Kansas City, Kansas. The program in- 
cluded: 


‘Demonstration of Problem-Solving 
Techniques’’—Jean Shaffer, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center 

“Future Role of the Dietitian’’— 
Adelia M. Beeuwkes, A.D.A. Speaker 
of the House of Delegates 

“Evaluating Ourselves in Our Relations 
with Others’’—Sylvia Allen, M.D. 

“Portrait of Yourself as a Writer’’— 
Frances Grinstead, Lawrence, Kansas 

‘Dietetics around the World’’—Ruth 
Gordon, University of Kansas Medical 
Center. 

In Wichita, dietitians have organized 

a special ‘‘conference’’ to meet six times 

this year for the purpose of reviewing 

current literature in the areas of die- 
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1905 Calais Drive, Miami Beach 41, Fla, 
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tetics and institution management. The 
first meeting took place in February, 
with fifteen dietitians attending. Sub- 
sequent meetings have been held in 
March and May, and more are scheduled 
for September, November, and January. 
Approximately seventy-five magazines 
have been submitted as available for re- 
views. Popular writing and TV or radio 
programs will also be reviewed. Each 
participant selects magazines which she 
feels she can review and abstract. All 
abstracts will be mimeographed and 
copies given to each member of the 
group. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. 
The Committee on Nursing Education of 
the Maryland Dietetic Association and 
the Maryland League for Nursing spon- 
sored a program on ‘‘Newer Trends in 
Teaching Nutrition and Diet Therapy”’ 
on May 22 in Baltimore. The all-day 
meeting consisted of panel discussions 
on all phases of nutrition and diet 
therapy. Approximately seventy-five 
nurses and dietitians participated. The 
objective of the meeting was to present 
latest developments in planning the 
curriculum of the student nurse. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. 
On May 21, at the meeting of the North 
Jersey group in Elizabeth, the winner 
of the New Jersey-DuBois dietetic 
scholarship was announced: Mary Lou 
Connell of St. Elizabeth’s College. Miss 
Connell plans to intern at the U. 8. 
Publie Health Hospital, Staten Island. 


South Carolina Dietetic Associ- 
ation. On September 13 and 14, the 
South Carolina Dietetic Association, 
with the South Carolina League for 
Nursing, will co-sponsor a workshop on 
“Improving Nutrition Teaching for 
Student Nurses.’”’ Henderika J. Ryn- 
bergen, Cornell University-New York 
Hospital School of Nursing, New York 
City, will serve as the resource person 
for this meeting. 


Washington State Dietetic Associ- 
ation. On June 21, a diet therapy 
workshop was conducted at Swedish 
Hospital Nurse’s Home, Seattle. The 
program included a review of recent 
literature on: cholesterol, tube feedings, 
high- and low- protein diets in kidney 
and liver diseases; and infant and 
child nutrition. Dr. William J. Steenrod 
spoke on “Correlation of New Drugs to 
Diet Therapy and Disease.” 

The spring meeting of the Washington 
State Dietetic Association, held April 
5 and 6 in Yakima, was unusually suc- 
cessful with more than seventy persons 
attending. The program included: 

‘Food Fads’’—Dr. Mary Louise Johnson 
‘‘Nursing Problems in Feeding Patients”’ 

—Laura Jamison, R.N. 

“Nutrition Research Problems’’—Dr. 

David M. Williams, internist 
“Food Customs and the Nutritional 

Status in Pakistan’’—Agnes Sunnell, 

Yakima County Extension Service 
‘New Trends in Food Services’’—Beth 

Gannon, Swedish Hospital, Seattle; 
Nena Osterud, King County Hospital, 
Seattle; Lauretta Worklan, School 
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Lunchroom Supervisor, Bremerton; 
Margaret Terrell, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; and Phillip Manning, 

Dohrman Hotel Supply Company, 

Seattle. 

The Spokane Dietetic Association was 
the sponsor of ‘‘Dietetics as a Career 
Day”? on April 18. The mayor of the 
city proclaimed that week as Dietetics 
Week in Spokane, and the newspaper and 
local television stations gave excellent 
publicity to the project. A group of 
forty-two high school students and their 
advisors toured the dietary department 
of Sacred Heart Hospital and later the 
Student Union Building, Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, where they were guests at 
dinner. 








Continental Coffee?” 


Everyone Enjoys 


WUeee lee (lia 


“F heavens sake, who gave 311 a cup of 


pee Activities 


40th A.D.A. Annual Meeting. 
A.D.A. members will be interested in a 
preview of the products to be shown by 
our exhibitors during the 40th Annual 
Meeting in Miami in October. This 
“bird’s eye view’’ will be included in 
the July, August, and September issues 
of the JouRNAL. Why not make a note of 
the items of particular interest and plan 
to “stop by’ to see them on display 
during our meeting? Our exhibitors will 
appreciate your interest—and you will 
be brought up-to-date on the innova- 
tions in food products and equipment. 
Representatives will be happy to help 
you. 


In every walk of life everyone enjoys rich, full-bodied, invigorat- 
ing CONTINENTAL COFFEE. Superb blending of the world’s 
choicest coffees and precise roasting with automatic controls as- 
sure unfailing uniformity. Write today for a FREE trial package. 


Cuileunitl lj 


AMERICA’S LEADING COFFEE for Restourants, Hotels and Institutions 
CHICAGO*BROOKLYN-TOLEDO 
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Executive Board Meetings. The 
A.D.A. Executive Board met in Chicago 
June 24 through 27. Highlights of the 
meeting appear in the July issue of the 
Courier. The Finance Committee met 
June 27 for the purpose of reviewing the 
budget for 1957-58. 


Joint A.D.A.-N.L.N. Committee. 
In answer to the need of further assist- 
ance for the teaching dietitian, a joint 
committee has been formed with the 
National League for Nursing. The 
primary objectives of the Committee are 
to define the role of foods, nutrition, and 
diet therapy in the curriculum for the 
nursing student and to describe accept- 
able experience of the nursing student in 
the department of dietetics. 

Corinne H. Robinson, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the A.D.A. representatives; 
Jessie Greene, Boston; Elizabeth Cro- 
zier, Rochester, New York; and Lucille 
M. Refshauge and Ruth M. Yakel, ex- 
officio, attended a joint committee 
meeting in New York City, June 3. 


A.D.A.-A.H.A. Joint Committee. 
The joint committee of A.D.A. and the 
American Hospital Association met in 
Chicago on June 28—with A.D.A. rep- 
resentatives Betty Hoover, Madge 
Myers, and Mary Zahasky attending, as 
well as Ruth M. Yakel, Wilma Robinson, 
and Thelma Pollen, ex-officio. 

Among items of discussion were: the 


functions expected by the administrator 


from the department of dietetics, re- 
sponsibility of administration in re- 
cruitment of hospital dietitians, and 
a discussion of meaningful experiences 
in the department of dietetics for the 
student in hospital administration. 


Additional A.D.A. Committee Ap- 
pointments. 

The following additional A.D.A. ap- 
pointments have been made: 


COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE DEFINITIONS 
PERTAINING TO THE PROFESSION 

Madge L. Myers, Chairman 

Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Gertrude E. Miller 
Veterans Administration Center 
Los Angeles 25, California 


EVALUATION COMMITTEE 
Gertrude E. Miller, Chairman 
Veterans Administration Center 
Los Angeles 25, California 


Elizabeth Kaiser, Manager 

Men’s Graduate Center Dining Halls 
Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 

Dr. Lendal H. Kotschevar, Chairman 


Department of Home Economics 
Montana State University 


| Missoula, Montana 


Mildred Hearn Mead, Manager 
Institutional Services, 

General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, New York 


Dr. Margaret L. Ross, Director 
School of Home Economics 
Simmons College 

Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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*Not only kitchen help . . . but everyone; 
waiters, busboys, dining room supervisors, 
dieticians, chefs, management —and the 
people who eat the meals served on 
Cloverlane .. . they’re all for it! 








*He likes all-new (‘loverlane 
..-@XClusively designed for easier, faster mass-feeding 


Only Cloverlane molded dinnerware is designed to simplify 
mass-feeding, with these exclusive advantages: Special con- 
vex bottoms and aerated bases for quick drainage and con- 
stant air circulation...contoured design for compact stacking 
... quiet, almost silent plate handling. 

Cloverlane’s smooth, high-gloss melamine surface comes 
clean quicker . . . resists stains and marks. Its beaded edges 
guarantee far less chipping and edge wear .. . longer life. . . 
lower replacement costs. And Cloverlane is just as beautiful 
as it’s practical. For additional information, write: Dinner- 
ware Division, Chicago Molded Products Corp., 1014 N. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Now, Starlane 
tumblers — per- 
fect companion 
to exclusive Clo- 
verlane dinner- 
ware. They’re 
chip and shatter- 
proof —look bet- 
ter—stack better. Fluted sides and 
self-drain notched bottoms for 
faster drying. Get them in 5, 9, 
and 12-oz. sizes. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE OF A.H.E.A.-A.D.A. 
ON REHABILITATION i 
Betsy D. Helburn 
25 Tudor City Place 
New York 17, New York 
A. June Bricker 
Home Economics Bureau 
Metrepolitan Life Insurance Co., 


1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Pauline Murrah 

National Dairy Council 

219 East 44th Street 

New York 17, New York 

Nelle M. Sailor, Nutrition Consultant 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
107 East 70th Street 

New York 21, New York 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF A.D.A.-A.M.A. 
TO STUDY THE BLAND DIET 

Doris Johnson, Co-Chairman 

Grace-New Haven Community Hospital 

New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Elizabeth K. Caso 

248 Moss Hill Road 

, 3 ee Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
ae we. Ex-officio 
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JOINT COMMITTEE WITH N.L.N. 


ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL, Springfield, Missouri | Corinne Robinson, Chairman 
| College of Home Economics 


Architect—M ee. eT a | ‘ 
au eel oe | Drexel Institute of Technology 


CUSTOM -BILT BY SOUTHERN Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


. . . . | A. Elizabeth Crozier 
Food service equipment designed, engineered, fabricated Strong Memorial Hospital 


and installed in any type operation, expertly fitted to | Rochester 20, New York 

available space. You can depend on thorough cooperation by Jessie C. Greene 

your Southern Dealer, from initial analysis of your food Boston Univerty School of Nursing 
. ; : | 264 Bay State Road 

service problems through complete installation Boston, Massachusetts 

and reliable maintenance for the years to come. 

Get expert help with your next kitchen 

equipment problem or layout—call your 














CIVIL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
Dorothy Bovee, Chairman 

Food and Nutrition Consultant 
American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 







“Custom-Bilt by Southern” dealer, or 






write Southern Equipment Company, 
4550 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 






| Julia B. Edwards 
| 803 Rittenhouse Street, N.W. 
Washington 11, D. C. 






Write for your 
FREE Copy today 


84 National Award Winning Installations 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnholz 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH—Ward Morgan Co. ; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI 
—J. Conkle Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. ILLINOIS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS, MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. 1OWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., Inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co, 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co.; ST. PAUL—Joesting & Schilling Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY— 
Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. 
NEW YORK, ALBANY—Lewis Equip. Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co.; 
CHARLOTTE—Hood-Gardner Hotel Supply Corp. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, 
CINCINNATI—H. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEDO— 
Rowland Equip. Co. OKLAMOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE—A. F. Schultz Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Mountain City 
Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.; NASHVILLE—McKay Cameron Co. 
TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRISTI—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc.; 
SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAH, SALT LAKE CiTY—Restaurant & Store Equip. Co. 
VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co. WEST VIRGINIA, CLARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co, 
WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. ° 





Mary Ford 
1041 East Knapp Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 












Miriam C. Jones 
| 4 Elk Street 
| Albany, New York 


| Major Katherine E. Manchester, Chief 
| Food Service Division 

Brooke Army Hospital 
| Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Elsie Wells Russell, Director 

| Nutrition Division _ 

| Los Angeles City Health Department 
| Los Angeles, California 



















Guide for Self-Appraisal. Are you 
using the A.D.A. ‘“‘Guide for Self-Ap- 
praisal’’—with your staff, or in your 
| state or local association? If you need 
|copies in addition to those which all 
| members received (inside back cover of 
the Annual Reports and Proceedings— 
eee these may be obtained in 
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.-. because they're easy and economi- 


cal to prepare 


. because they're rich, nourishing and 


delicious 


.- because they perk up heat-worn 


appetites 
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When those ‘dog days”’ of summer are 
ruining appetites, nothing is so instantly 
appealing, so brightly refreshing as 
these cool Custom chicken classics— 
chicken salad and chicken aspic. 
These two sure-fire summer favorites 
are especially popular when you make 
them the Custom way—with pure Cus- 
tom Chicken Base—because they really 
have loads of flavor. 

The secrets are simple. First, be sure 
when you cook your chickens, that Cus- 
tom Chicken Base has been added to 
the cooking water. This actually puts 


these 
are top-notch 
summer items! 


FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 


701 N. Western Ave., Dept. JA-87 
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flavor into the chicken, restoring flavor 
that has been cooked out. 

Second, in making salad, use a touch of 
Custom Chicken Base in the mayon- 
naise (approximately one heaping tea- 
spoonful to a cup of dressing). The 
tremendous difference in chicken salad 
flavor will surprise you. 

And third, use Custom Chicken Base in 
making your aspic. It’s always rich and 
delicious—never dull or flat tasting. 
Honestly, with Custom Chicken 
Base your hot-weather menu takes 
on new vigor! 





Chicago 12, ill. 
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CELLU Juice Pak Fruits 
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mimeographed form at 10 cents a copy 
from Headquarters office. 

The Committee on Aims and Goals of 
the House of Delegates, headed by 
Martha 8. Kjentvet, Public Health Nu- 
tritionist, Wisconsin Board of Health, 
Fond du Lac, would like to hear from 


AU! 


CELLU Water Packed Fruits 
CELLU Vegetables 


CELLU dietetic 


Pee ts ee RE SS 





ct | those of you who have used this guide— 
| . . . 
| especially in regard to the persons with 





produ 





CELLU Juices 

CELLU Purees 

CELLU Soups 

CELLU Fish 

CELLU Chicken 

CELLU Milk 

CELLU Peanut Butter 
CELLU Relishes 
CELLU Jelly 

CELLU Salad Dressing 
CELLU Bread 

CELLU Flours 

CELLU Wafers 

CELLU Cookies 

CELLU Baking Powder 
CELLU K-Salt 


CELLU Low Sodium 


Milk 


Now for those low so- 
dium diets. Tastes like 
skimmed milk when_ re- 
constituted! It’s specially 
processed with reduced so- 
dium content, intended for 
the production of low-so- 
dium foods. ..reduces the 
sodium content as much as 
95% (30 mgs. in 100 grams). 
Reliquefies readily. . .eco- 
nomical to use as an ingre- 
dient in palatable bever- 
ages soups, custards, etc. 
12 oz. jar makes one gallon. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
SAMPLE and_ complete 
catalog of CELLU Low 
Sodium Foods. 





: : 
seemas | whom it has been used and its effec- 
| 


| tiveness! 


A.M.A. Meeting. Several A.D.A. 
members manned the A.D.A. ‘Diet 
Therapy” exhibit during the Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation, June 3 to 7, in New York City. 
Dr. Elizabeth Munves, President, 


| Greater New York Dietetic Association, 


was in charge of the exhibit. Ruth M. 
Yakel attended as A.D.A. representa- 
tive. Physicians showed much interest 
in the exhibit and in the A.D.A. health 
education materials. Included on the 
program and of special interest to our 
members were conferences on various 
phases of nutrition held throughout 


| the week. 


American Congress on Maternal 
Welfare. The program of the Seventh 
American Congress on Maternal Care 










held in Chicago, July 8 to 12, included 

many nutritionists and dietitians from 
| throughout the country. Mary Reeves, 

Children’s Bureau, Chicago, was A.D.A. 
| representative on the program planning 

committee. Chicagoland members, with 

Josephine Schildberg as chairman, 

manned the ‘Diet Therapy’’ exhibit 
| during this meeting. 


EC Mitusias 


Florine Bettis. The A.D.A. office 
has been notified of the recent death of 
Florine Parnell Bettis, Instructor in 
Nutrition, University of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine and Administrative 
Dietitian, Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City. Mrs. Bettis was a gradu- 


CELLU Sugarless Sweetener 
CELLU Gelatin Desserts 
CELLU Puddings 
CELLU Cool-Sip 
CELLU Waylow Drops 





CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
Dept. 12-S_ Chicago 12, Ill. 





ate of the University of Oklahoma, had 
taken her internship there, and had re- 
ceived a master’s degree in 1952 from the 
same institution. She had been a member 
of the Association since 1949. 


Se % SS Laura Tippett Carlen. The A.D.A. 
SS bs : office has received word of the death of 
P | Laura Tippett Carlen in December 1955. 
Mrs. Carlen had been a member of the 
Association since 1923 and had made her 
California Valencia | home in Harbert, Michigan, for more 
| than twenty years. 


GRAPEFRUIT BASES 


AND ORANGE & GRAPEFRUIT BLEND 


Now every institution can enjoy the tremendous budgetary-advantages 
of using Bombay. The new 23 Size reconstitutes to 4 Quarts and 12 fl. 
ounces. The No. 10 can makes 4 gals. Same delightful taste-appeal. Same 
fixed standard of nutrition. If you haven’t tasted Bombay, write for 
samples today ... without obligation! 


THE H. R. NICHOLSON CO. « Kenshaw & Oakleaf Aves. Baltimore 15, Md. 


Anna R. Franze. An auto accident 
| claimed the life of Anna R. Franze on 
| April 29. At the time of her death she 
| was employed by Hospital Food Manage- 
ment, Inc., Philadelphia, serving at 
Mercy Douglass Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Miss Franze had previously been on the 
staffs at Brady Maternity Hospital, 
Albany, New York, and St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Troy, New York. She became 
an A.D.A. member in 1952. following her 
internship at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Cincinnati. 
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CONTROL 
YOUR 
FOOD 









NERVE 


UNIFORM 
PORTIONS 


- 





FRENCH CASSEROLE 


Hall Casseroles make portion control automatic, 
The capacity of the dish guarantees a uniform serving 
to each guest . . . you can determine costs and set 
menu prices with accuracy. Recipes served in Hall 
China look and taste better. . . and can be sold at 
better prices. Write for Bulletin SM-1. 


THE HALL CHINA COMPANY + EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fireproof Cooking China 














AN ADDED SECRET 
TO THE SECRET PROCESS 


AG { 

QU Nc ea 
METAL-CLAD eee 

Secret Process HALL CHINA plated with 
lustrous nickel-chrome by a secret process. 


Write for Bulletin MC-65 










SPECIAL CASSEROLE 
SAF-HANDLE CASSEROLE 


INDIVIDUAL STEW POT 


H1 
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the new 


Cat. No. 8396 


STANLEY WINDSOR 


unbreakable beverage server 


Serve it hot. Serve it cold. And never again worry about breakage costs! 


The new Stanley Windsor is gleaming stainless steel inside and out. 


It’s built to last a lifetime. The Windsor comes with a new thumb-lift 


hinged lid, an oversize stay-cool handle and large non-drip pouring lip. 


Write us today for full information. You'll be amazed at the low, low price. 


STANLEY INSULATING DIVISION Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
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CRAMORES 


CRYSTALS 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
are ideal for institutional use, pro- 
viding consistent year-round top 
quality real fruit flavor—at half 
the price. 


%*% Easy to use and store—no 
spoilage—no squeezing 

% Economical—you always have 
just the right amount on hand 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
made from a base of pure, dehy- 
drated citrus fruit juices with fruit 
components added to enhance 
flavor and body—are available 
in lemon-lime and orange. 


CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 
The Home of “Big Sea Day” 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
{ood and food service in the small institution 


Based on normal nutritional requirements 
for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
pers, and pointers on meal planning have 
their place in any household. Practical ideas 
for making the work of the manager easier 
and pleasanter include a weekly marketing 
guide, hints for economy in buying and stor 
age, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 


Single copy 50¢ 
Five copies 


Ten copies 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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| Lois Wuerch Hilgendorf. The 

| A.D.A. office has been notified of the 
death of Lois Wuerch Hilgendorf of 

| Lyons, Illinois, on May 15. Prior to her 

| marriage, Mrs. Hilgendorf was a member 

| of the dietary staff at Colorado State 
Hospital, Pueblo. 


Zelma Rosenthal. Word has 
| reached the A.D.A. office of the death 
| on February 20 of Zelma Rosenthal, 
| Memorial Hospital, Owosso, Michigan. 

Miss Rosenthal had been an A.D.A. mem- 
ber since 1933. She had been on the staffs 
at Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, and Crause Irving 
Hospital, Syracuse, New York, prior to 
going to Owosso. 


Sister Marilyn Zuber. The death 
of Sister Marilyn Zuber of St. Vincent 
Hospital, Green Bay, Wisconsin, on May 
24, has been reported to the A.D.A. 
office. She had been a member of the As- 
sociation since 1939 and had also served 
on the staffs at St. John’s Hospital, 
Springfield, Illinois, and St. Francis 
Hospital, Litchfield, Illinois. 


/\ ews of Products 
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Griswold Manufacturing Company has 
sold its assets and business to the 
McGraw-Edison Company. Sales of the 
Griswold line will be directed by 
McGraw-Edison’s Toastmaster Division. 


| Griswold, founded in 1865, manufactures 


such products as commercial electric 


ranges, ovens, and a line of matched 


counter cooking appliances, including 
frying kettles, griddles and hot plates. 

The Borden Food Products Company, a 
Division of The Borden Company, has 
introduced a new, 100 per cent Pure 
Instant Vend Coffee for use in quantity 
preparation. Product cost for this new 
coffee has been calculated to be less 
than 1 cent per 6-0z. serving. Although 
designed primarily for use in vending 
machines, it is said to be usable in coffee 
urns, also. The Company recommends 
using 7 to 7!4 gal. water per 8-oz. bag, 
as compared with 4 gal. per 8 oz. of 
powder usually used with the house- 
hold-type instant coffees. Total yield 
would thus be 160 to 175 cups per /% lb. 
of the new instant coffee. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation now has 
available for the commercial trade for 
the first time a China-Cote hot drink cup 
with handle. It comes in the standard 
China-Cote Big Leaf design in dark 
green and is being offered in the 6- and 
8-oz. sizes. It is also available in a 16-oz. 
Nestrite cup for use with carry-out foods, 
iced beverages, hot sdups, and jumbo hot 
drinks. 

J. B. Ford Division of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation is now offering 
its hand-dishwashing product, Fame, in 
214-lb. cartons, ten to a case. The addi- 
tion of this institutional size now allows 


| hand-dishwashing operators to use a 
| control package as well as an easily 
| stored, 25-lb. bulk package and an 


economy 100-lb economy fiber drum. 








